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NICHOLS AND ROGERS’S | | NOSERVICE! NOSUCCESS! 
SHORT COURSE IN ca C. = <— ag es = or 
COMMERCIAL LAW consequently you ksow hat if M..C, S. hed isi 

By Freperick G. Nicuots, Director Business rendered a peculiarly EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Education, Department of Public Instruction, it could by no means have attained its present 


ag S i and Ratru E. Rocers, of high standing in the community. The uniform 


success of our graduates is but the natural re- 
flection of the success of the institution. Why 
not attend this successful institution? 





80 cents 
This new book contains only the topics in law 
essential for a commercial course. It combines 


the text and the case methods of instruction, is un- WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 
usually interesting to pupils, and is written ina 


clear, simple language without legal or technical BEGIN: Day School any Monday; Evening 
| phraseology. It can, therefore,’ be easily used by 
teachers without special legal training. The book 


™ contains over 300 actual cases illustrating the orma especia to 
' legal principles discussed. The subject is pre- cies Patent iy, smnges fen, the Sea 


j sented in the form of seventy-six topical lessons. ing of commercial teachers. 
wm The text takes up in logical order the various 


4 phases of contracts, property, special property MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


contracts, business relations, and legal procedure 
and remedies. “Educationally the strongest business school in New England*” 


American Book Company a 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO |: , : 


School any Tuesday. 











|THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


* is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES—EDWARDS.” Doctor 
Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His comparison of 
this story with the study of the ‘‘Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and 
significance to both studies. , Order a copy of 


JSTOR ES-EDWARDS 


Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 
@ New England Publishing Company 6 Beacon Street, - Boston, Mass. 


) THE UNEQUALED RECORD 
a of The Progressive Road to Reading 


@ 'S DUE TO UNEQUALED MERIT. These books have set a standard which other readers vainly strive to 

>@ meet. Their material—the fairy tales, fables, myths and legends, that every child should know— makes 
798 Worth-while reading; their method is simplicity itself. The result is the power to read with expression 
@ and fluency in an incredibly short time. 


Book One, 32c; Book Two, 40c; Introductory Book Three, 42c; Book Three, 48c; Book Four, 50c; Plan of Work, 25 
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every day about the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is an organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. And they are 
enrolling, because no better way of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment 
which will mean even more generous pro- 
vision for annuitants than that now given, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


Drop a postal to 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal Pope 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 


There are more than 600,000 
Deaths a year from 


preventable diseases. 


The only way to stop this fearful waste of human 
life is to educate the young in personal and pub- 
lic hygiene and sanitation. 


The most effective method isthe intro- 
duction of the New-Worild Health Series 
everywhere. 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE teaches ic lower grade 
pupil how to keep his body in health— personal hy- 
gieoe. Fully illustrated, Cloth. List price for 
class use 40 cents; single copies mailed for 48 cents. 
PRIMER OF SANITATION teaches grammar grade 
pupils how to escape germ diseases and to work for 


puvdlic hygiene. Fully illustrated, Cloth. List 

price 50 cents; mailing price 60 cents. 

PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY teaches higher grade 

cae physiological principles on which gvod 
ealth is based. Fully illustrated. Cioth. List 

price 60 cents; mailing price 75 cents. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY teaches upper grammar 
grade pupils the principles of physiology, personal 
hygiene and sanitation. Fully illustrated. Cloth. 
List price 80 cents; mailing price 96 cents. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Manila 


























WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Wibat They Say of Us 


From a New England College President : 


We are very well pleased with Mr. N—— and I hope he will 
wear well. e are indebted to you ior recommending him. 


From a New York Teacher: 


1 appreciate your efforts in my behalf and cap only say that 
1 wish I had enrolled with you sooner. 


From a Massachusetts Teacher: 


1 thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just 
a week since I joined your Agency, Every one of my friends 
shall-hear of your Agency, and I shall use all my influence to 
have them join it. 


From a Maine High School Principal: 


Now, I frankly tell you that I haven’t much use for agen. 
cies, but there was something about your business methods 
in our recent dealing that appealed to me. 


From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


I wish I bad been in your hands earlier in my work as a 
teacher. I shall always remember the way in which you 
have done a} you could toaid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 


ALVIN F. PEASE 
6 BEACON STREET 


Long Distance Teiephone BOSTON, MASS. . 








RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the labelof your paper indi- 
cates the time when your subscription expires. ; 


Discontinua = ces.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration, It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers whoare busy and may not remit on the exact day asubscrip- 
tion expires. ° 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giv: both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, oraddress changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it isimportant that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, expres: money 
erders, of registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fel 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us atonce. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journa1 fail te 
reach a subscriber, he will confera favor upon the Publishers by 
notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will be sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorialdepartment and all com 
munications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed te 
A. £. Winsur, Editor. All letters pertaining to the busimess man- 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


ALONG THE MAINE COAST—(I) 


The Maine coast is one of the glories of the 
Pine Tree state. By the by, the designation, 
Pine Tree state is in memoriam, a tribute to the 
dear departed, to the pines that once reigned, the 
appropriate pres- 


with no trace of simplicity, “Eden” was so inap- 
propriate that they rechristened with the more 
spirited suggestion of the Bar. 

Northeast Harbor, an understudy to Bar Har- 
bor for many years, is not quite sufficient unto 
itself and is play- 





ent name being, 
a la Van Dyke, 
Land of the 
Pointed Firs. 

The Maine 
caast following 
inlets and bays 
is longer from 
Eastport to Kit- 
tery than the 
distance from 
Portland, Maine, 
to Portland, Ore- 
gon, and as a 
matter of fact 
the coast line 
from Eastport to 
Rockland, about 
a hundred miles, 
is greater than 
from Chicago to San Francisco. This Maine 
coast from Bar Harbor to the Penobscot Bay is 
the wonder of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts from 
Labrador to Mexico. Here in fifty miles are all 
the real coast mountains in near six thousand 
miles of Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

More than three hundred years ago Champlain 
sailed among these eastern Maine islands and 
three hundred years ago this very year the French 
Jesuits sailed into Frenchman’s Bay. As they 
beheld the bald mountains of the master of these 
islands they exclaimed: “Oh, the desert moun- 
tains!” and for three hundred years that island 
has been called Mt. Desert, and will be so called 
till Gabriel’s trumpet sounds. 

It is an interesting fact that those devout 
Frenchmen passed by the mountain features of 
the island and settled on the beachy coast on the 
west of Somes Sound, and there they abode until 
in after years an English vessel sailing along, 
hearing of their presence from some Indians, 
visited the island and murdered them for the 
simple crime of being Frenchmen. 

Today where those French Jesuits lived in 
peace, civilizing and Christianizing the Indians, is 
now Southwest Harbor and just across Somes 
Sound is Northeast Harbor, Asticou and Seal 
Harbor, and farther round Bar Harbor, or Eden 
as it was known so long as fisher folk dwelt there 
in the simple life, but when society people took 
possession of the place, ruling and reigning there 


COST $20,000. BUILT BY SUMMER PEOPLE FOR WINTER PEOPLE. 


ing a _ star role, 
claiming to be 
the loveliest 
place naturally, 
civically, socially 
and scholastically 
of ‘any spot by 
sea of mountain 
in the Atlantic 
coast states. 

It has cer- 
tainly been the 
proud possessor 
of more homes 
of eminent and 
well-to-do colle- 
gians and divines 
than any other 
summer colony. 

While Bar 
Harbor has _ yielded to the gasoline 
pressure the town of Mt. Desert with 1,500 winter 
and 10,000 summer resident votes almost unani- 
mously against the admission of all motor vehicles, 
supporting instead the most brilliant display of 
near thoroughbreds in service in America. 

There is here no jarring between natives and 
colonists ; indeed, so keen is the mutual admiration 
of summerists and winterists that the colonists 
have built for all-the-year use a beautiful and ade- 
quately equipped neighborhood house costing 
$20,000. 

At Northeast Harbor I enjoyed an exceedingly 
interesting convention—Hancock county. It will 
be a long time before I know another two-day 
county meeting like that. Even the ordinary 
features were rather extraordinary, but beyond 
those there were three remarkable features: Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard, 
who more than any other one man is responsible 
for the classic summer life of Seal Harbor and 
Northeast Harbor, made one of the best addresses 
of his life; Professor W. T. Sedgwick of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who is spoken 
of thereabouts as “live wire” of the summerists, 
gave a wholly unusual address, replete with in- 
formation, much of which probably no other 
lecturer in America could give, while its spirit and 
its classic setting made it a joy to hear and every 
one was appreciative to the full, but despite these 








(Continued on page 538.) 
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THE VALUE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


DAVID STARR JORDAN 


Chancellor Stanford University 


The best advice I or any one can give is this: 
“Go to college.” You may ask, “What will the 
college do for me?” It may do many things -for 
you—if you are made of the right stuff. The 
college will not do everything for you. It is 
simply one of the helps by which you can win 
your way to a noble’ manhood or womanhood. 
Whatever you are, you must make of yourself; 
but a well-spent college life is one of the greatest 
helps to all good things. 

So, if you learn to use it rightly, this the college 
can do for you: It will bring you in contact with 
the great minds of the past, the long roll of 
those who, through the ages, have borne a 
message to young men and young women, from 
Plato to Emerson, from Homer and Euripides to 
Schiller and Browning. Your thought will be 
limited not by the narrow gossip of today, but 
the great men of all ages and all climes will be- 
come your brothers. The whole of your life 
must be spent in your own company, and only 
the educated man is good company for himself. 

Your college course will bring you in contact 
with men whose influence will strengthen and in- 
spire. The ideal college professor should be 
“always pointing the way upward.” 

The training which comes from association with 
one’s fellow-students cannot be overestimated. 
The average student enters college for a purpose; 
and you will lose nothing, but may gain much, 
by association with him. Among our college 
students are the best young men of the times. 
They mould each other’s character and shape each 
other’s work. Many a college man will tell you 
that, above all else that the college gave, he 
values the friendships which he formed in school. 

The college intensifies the individuality of a 
man. It takes his best abilities and raises him to 
the second, or third, or tenth power. 

The educated man has the courage of his con- 
victions, because only he has any real convic- 
tions. He knows how convictions should be 
formed. What he believes he takes on his own 
evidence, not because it is the creed of his church 
or the platform of his party. “To see things as 
they really are” is one of the crowning privileges 
of the educated man, and to help others to see 
them so is one of the greatest services he can ren- 
der to the community. 

Many. a man the world calls successful would 
give all his life has brought to him could he make 
up for the disadvantages of his lack of early train- 
ing. In the pure-minded youth, ambition is the 
sum of all virtues. Lack of ambition means fail- 
ure from the start. The young man who is aim- 
ing at nothing and cares not to rise is already 
dead. 

The world turns aside to let any man pass who 
knows whither -he is going. Nothing is im- 
possible to the man who can will. 

“But a college education costs money,” you 


may say.. “I have no money; therefore I can- 
not go to college.” 

If you have health and strength, and no one 
dependent on you, you cannot be poor. There is 
in this country no greater good luck for a 
young man than to be thrown on his own re- 
sources. Of the many college men who have 
risen to prominence in my day, very few did not 
lack for money in college. 

The young men who fought their way, have 
earned their own money, and know what a dol- 
lar costs, have the advantage of the rich. They 
enter the world outside with no luxurious habits, 
with no taste for idleness. The poor man’s son 
has already measured swords with the great 
antagonist, and the victory is his. 

If you cannot get an education in four years, 
take ten years. It is worth your while. Your 
place in the world will wait for you till you are 
ready to fill it. 

What shall we say of a man who puts a fifty- 
cent education: on a ten-thousand-dollar, a million- 
dollar boy, and narrows and cramps him through- 
out his after life? And just this is what tens of 
thousands of parents today are doing for their 
sons and daughters. Twenty years hence, these 
thousands will blame their parents for their short- 
ness of sight and narrowness of judgment in 
weighing a few paltry dollars, soon earned, soon 
lost, against the power which comes from mental 
training. 

A college education is not a scheme to enable 
a man to live without work. Its purpose is to 
help him to work to advantage—to make every 
stroke count. The boys who are sent to college 
often do not amount to much. From the boys 
who go to college come the leaders of the future. 

When you shall say, “As others do, so will I. 
I renounce, I am sorry for it, my early visions. 
I must eat the good of the land and let learn- 
ing go until a more convenient season”—then 
dies the ‘man in you. The hour of that choice is 
the crisis of your destiny. 

But you may ask me this question: “Will a 
college education pay, considered solely as a 
financial investment?’ 

Again I must answer, “Yes.” But the scholar 
can do better than to get rich. He will say, as 
Agassiz said, “I have no time to make money.” 

But in the rank and file it is true that the edu- 
cated men get the best salaries. In every field, 
from football to statesmanship, it is science that 
wins the game. Brain work is higher than hand 
work, and it is worth more on any market. 

The following are from replies of graduates 
stating briefly the advantages they have derived 
from their college life and work:— 

“T have a better standing in the community 
than I could have gained in any other way.” 

“I would not exchange the advantages gained 
for a hundred times their cost.” 
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“It is financially the best investment I ever 
made.” ; 

“It has given strong friendship with the most 
intelligent young men of the state, those who 
are certain to largely influence its destiny.” 

“It has given me a place and an influence among 
a class of men whom I could not otherwise have 
reached at all.” 

To the young man or young woman of char- 
acter, college education does pay, from whatever 
standpoint you may choose to regard it. 


— 
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NORMAL SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


Ww. w. 





MARTIN 
Cape Girardeau. Mo. 


No other feature of educational progress in 
Missouri is more striking than the expansion of 
its five normal schools. During the last decade 
the increase in building and equipment has kept 
at least equal pace with general educational 
progress, while the increase in attendance has 
been proportionately greater. In 1902 the 
total number of students in the normal schools of 
the state was 2,535. In 1912 it was 6,724, or 
more than two and a half times as many. 

Comparisons with other states are significant. 
In 1912 Pennsylvania, with a population two and 
a third times as great as Missouri, enrolled 
8,757 students; Wisconsin, with a population 
about three-fourths as great, enrolled 5,542 
students; New York, with a population nearly 
three times as great, enrolled 5,103 students; 
Illinois, with a population over one and a_ third 
times as large, enrolled 4,646 students. No 
other state in the union enrolled as many as 
5,000 students for the year. Missouri, with its 
6.725 students, thus ranks next to Pennsylvania 
and considerably surpasses any of the other 
states; but in proportion to its population and 
total wealth, it outranks Pennsylvania by a large 
margin. Furthermore, Pennsylvania has 36,000 
teachers in its public schools, and Missouri has 
only 18,000 teachers. Thus, the only state that 
surpasses Missouri in normal school attendance 
has more than twice the population and twice 
the number of public school teachers, but enrolls 
only about two-fifths more students. Only four 
other states approach Missouri in normal school 
attendance. Of these, New York and _ Illinois 
far surpass Missouri in wealth and population, 
while Wisconsin and Michigan are not far below 
it in these particulars. Missouri has, therefore, 
a record that indicates a high degree of efficiency 
in the extent to which its normal schools are 
reaching the students. Last year 10,000 of the 
18,000 public school teachers in the state had 
normal school training to some extent. Of 
these 10,000 several hundred were high school 
teachers trained wholly or partly in the normal 
schools; probably 2,000 were teachers in rural 
schools, and the rest were teachers in the grades 
of village, town and city schools. For the prepa- 
ration of these teachers the courses offered in- 


clude college courses, elementary courses and 
rural school courses. , 
Last vear more than 7,000 students were 


enrolled in the normal schools of this state. Of 
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these about forty per cent. were men and about 
sixty per cent. women. More than 4,000 women 
were in the normal schools during the year. This 
indicates that the women of Missouri are receiv- 
ing their college education, in the main, in the 
normal schools. There is nothing to indicate that 
this situation will not continue in the future, 

About 3,000 men were in the normal schools of 
Missouri last year. This is 1,000 more than 
were in the state university for the same time. 
This indicates that the men of the state, also, are 
looking to the normal schools in large numbers 
for their education. 

TOBACCO AND STUDENT MORTALITY 

In seeking reasons why high school boys so 
frequently fail in their work and why they drop 
out of school in such large numbers, school men 
have not given sufficient consideration to the ex- 
tent and evil of the use of tobacco among stu- 
dents. Principal Richard L. Sandwick feels that 
this is true because of an investigation made at 
his high school in Highland Park, Illinois. He 
Says that the odor of tobacco accompanies low 
marks very often; that the boys who come from 
other high schools smelling of tobacco usually 
fail to bring credit for all the studies taken in 
these schools; and, furthermore, that student 
mortality among boy students in general is 
probably greatest among those addicted to the 
tobacco habit. 

The investigation which Mr. Sandwick super- 
vised, and which he reports in the School Re- 
view, was carriedon byasenior in his school 
who was the best all-round athlete the school 
has produced, captain of the track team, quarter- 
back on the eleven, and who was a member of 
the glee club. He also happened to be working 
his way through school. Needless to say he had 
the confidence of the student body and could carry 
on such an investigation as no one else could. 
He disclosed no names even to Mr. Sandwick. 

One hundred and fifty-six boys in school and 
forty-five boys who had left school were in- 
vestigated. Of ninety-four upper class boys, 
thirty-eight were found to be habitual smokers; 
thirty-six had never smoked; and twenty had 
formerly smoked more or less, but had abandoned 
the habit. Their scholarship grades during their 
school course averaged:— 

Noa-emoliers. ofl oe idisdes eel sik ah 83 per cent. 
Habitual susdkcecd jos\diaiss pois ods svdenvivis 76 per cent. 
Raloraaed COM on cn canagendes 60 dnnd unas 79 per cent. 

Of sixty-two first year students, seventeen were 
found to be habitual smokers, forty-one never 
smoked, and four had quit smoking. Their 
grades averaged:— 


NOM-SIMOKCSS 20. ces cecccccesscsccssesccees 84 per cent. 
Habitual smokers ..........-.....+.........96 per cent. 
WTOC SCURGMOND -0 60 < didinesass oc cectncd 82% per cent. 


The figures as a whole are really striking:— 





Average 
Number Grade 
77 boys who have never smoked...............0-.005 84. 
24 boys who have quit smoking ..................4.4 80.5 
55 habitual smokers now in school ...... — 


45 habitual smokers who have recently quit school. . .69 
About half of all the boys in high school learn 

to smoke and a third of them have learned to 

smoke before they enter high school. The others 
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learned in over ninety per cent. of cases during 
the summer vacation. Most of the boys, re- 
ported the investigator, smoke _ cigarettes. 
Those who have had the habit a long time smoke 
pipes. “The boys are not made sick by 
tobacco; but all acknowledge that it is harmful.” 

In the case of those boys who had recently 
learned to smoke, writes Mr. Sandwick, the time 
of acquiring the habit was registered by a slump 
in their marks. 

“Their general average before they took to 
tobacco had been eighty-five per cent.; while 
afterward it fell to seventy-eight per cent. The 
average number of smokes a day indulged in by 
the smokers as a whole is six. One young man 
of twenty confessed to having smoked as many 
as fifty cigarettes in one day. This young man, 
as a result of the investigations, quit the habit and 
in the following period of six weeks his marks 
came up ten per cent. on the average. 

“The boys who are doing the best work in 
school do not take to smoking. The average 
grade of the ten highest boys is 90.9 per cent. 
None of these use tobacco. The average grade 
of the ten smokers who stand highest is 78.9 per 
cent. Probably the really able and ambitious 
boy knows better than to dissipate his energies in 
this way. The habit seems to fasten itself on the 
less capable and those of average ability. 

“When a boy’s natural capacity is such as to 
admit of his making a grade not much above the 
passing mark, smoking proves fatal to his educa- 
tional progress. Such a boy fails in his work as 
soon as he takes to smoking, and presently drops 
out of school. The habitual smoker was seldom 
found to be capable in the sports and games of 
the school. Thus there is nothing in athletics to 
hold him in school; and when he finds himself a 
failure in class work as well, he abandons the 
attempt to get an education.” 


e+ .0++0+ 
_ > 


SEX TOPICS IN THE SCHOOLS 
[Editorial in Boston Herald.] 


From the day the Prussian schoolmaster got 
the credit for the armed sweep of the Germans 
from the Rhine to Paris, the public schools have 
been the first hope of every one with social re- 
form at heart. If the tenement dwellers are 
found ill-nourished, the children in the city grades 
are forthwith taught cooking. If men and 
women undo themselves with drink, the school- 
boys and schoolgirls are drilled by law in the 
effects of alcohol. No wonder then that since 
people have at last awakened to the havoc 
wrought by vice, many have taken for granted 
that the public schools must, henceforth, teach 
the inmost mysteries of life and inculcate the 
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hygiene of sex as nonchalantly as the rules of 
grammar. Already programs have been ppre- 
pared; already bibliographies for teachers are in 
the pedagogical reviews; already vade mecums, 
telling what ought and what ought not to be 
known, are advertised on every hand. 

But there are signs that teachers and school 
committees, not to mention parents, pastors, or 
the educational and religious press, are pausing 
for a saving second thought. In England the 
school journals are pointing out the difficulty and 
the dangers of the special instruction urged. 
Public opinion sharply voiced in San Francisco, 
in Chicago, and in many communities nearer 
Boston, is calling attention to the harm sure to 
follow the average schoolroom handling of the 
delicate topics involved. 

No doubt much evil comes through just ‘such 
ignorance as formal instruction would remove; 
but still more evil comes through just such pre- 
cocious curiosity and such oblique indoctrinations 
as formal class-work would foster and not dis- 
place. 

Of course, in every practicable way the school 
must be made to help the neglected child of 
unclean parents, but the far-sighted reformer 
in matters of sex will think twice before asking 
the school to undertake indiscriminately and in 
mass what even fathers and mothers, pastors and 
family physicians find it hard to do wisely for 
the children one by one, and in any case re- 
formers, parents, teachers should never assume 
for a moment that in these intimate matters more 
knowledge means of itself more safety or self- 
control, 
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(Continued from page 535.] 


wholly unusual successes the one feature that 
overtopped all others, and all things that I have 
heard in many a day for an occasion, was the talk 
to George Stebbins, a layman among the 
classics of Seal Harbor and vicinage. For 
ireshness, keenness and sense, for utility and 
jollity, I do not know when I have enjoyed any- 
thing so much even at the hands of famous after- 
dinner speakers as I enjoyed George Stebbins. 

Aside from the exceptional phases of the pro- 
gram the local men and women are quite beyond 
the ordinary. The greatest tribute that can be paid 
State Superintendent Payson Smith is to tell the 
truth about the young men whom he has drawn 
into these district superintendencies, so attaching 
them to himself and to their work that the long- 
time rush of young men from Maine to Massachu- 
setts has almost ceased. 
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Relatively few architects need to possess, and few of them do possess, the 


knowledge required to make a school building serve fully the technical uses for 


which it is intended, and this knowledge the teaching force should possess.— Paul 


H. Hanus, Harvard. 
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HAVING EYES THEY SEE NOT—(h) 


CLARA W. BRYANT 


In this modern work-a-day world has drawing 
any place, any utility? I have chosen for a sub- 
ject “Having Eyes They See Not.” This sen- 
tence I will try to interpret from the standpoint 
of the drawing teacher. 

When a drawing teacher comes to a town where 
such a course is instituted for the first time, 
the interested few keep close watch to see what 
will happen. Nothing happens. Two weeks pass. 
The fond mother speaks of Teddy as 


for the ribbon. To avoid the natural restlessness 
caused by waiting, I suggested that each row of 
seats should be a train. I would be conductor 
and punch their tickets. To further amuse them, 
each was given the privilege of naming the place 
to which he intended to go. Instantly to their 
minds that prosaic sehoolroom was a yard filled 
with puffing, tooting engines. Eyes have these 
little people and they see. 

In the upper grades it is harder to 





taking drawing lessons and expects a 


masterpiece. Nothing happens. <A 
term. A year. Still nothing happens. 
What is the trouble? Eyes these 


townspeople and mothers have but they 
see not. 

Pupils in drawing classes are but 
tools put into a _ teacher’s hands, | 
guided by his instincts and executing | 
their own thoughts. They must be |@ 
trained to think in orderly fashion and 4 
then to put upon paper the result of [@ 
that thought. Would you expect a 









keep the attention and win their interest. 
The reason for this is that their own 
‘| lives are broader, their ideas more com- 
Miplex. Situations and events must be 
1 brought to their attention more rapidly, 
The idea of drawing must begin to 
include practical everyday problems. 
The drawing teacher would do well 
to study the individuals more and en- 
[ea deavor to supply work that shall be 
* |connected with the things they are 
‘\familiar with. 

In a class of boys there was one 





child of five after three weeks of 
various repetitions of two and three to 
be able to use at his will that heterogeneous, al- 
phabetical collection called algebra? A child’s 
thoughts grow in accordance with the dexterity of 
his fingers and the reverse is none the less true. 
As it requires time to create a unity of execution 
and thought just so does it require time to produce 
harmony between a drawing teacher and his 
pupils. To be truly successful such’a teacher 
must know his pupils, he must be alive to their in- 
terests, work with them and play with them. 
Above all he must be generous—generous of his 
time, generous of his affection, Don’t shake off 
the little primary people like so many caterpillars, 
when they cling to you, anxious to tell you that 
“papa is Sick,” when you know in your own 
heart he needs a thrashing. Don’t be chary’ of 
your affection in the high school because of the 
possible loss of your dignity. There has never 
been a truer saying for art teachers to learn than 
this: “What I give away, I take with me.” 

Do you know where you will find the quickest 
response to your moods, the most active interest? 
It is with that band of little people known to the 
school system as the primary grade. However 
great the undertaking may be, no matter how 
hampered by cheap materials, you are invariably 
greeted with the joyful remark, “We're going to 
make something.” And the best of it all is that 
they will do it themselves and are never disap- 
pointed with the result or envious of one another. 
A pair of scissors and a color box are filled for 
these sane little folks with unlimited visions. It 
is for you to suggest and guide them, they will 
furnish all the ingenuity and imagination. 

Not long ago one of these classes of forty-four 
little folks was creating Maybaskets. During the 
process it became necessary for them to wait for 
me to come to each one in turn and punch holes 


CLARA W. 


somewhat more slow, less interested 
BRYANT and apparently lazy. The teacher 
in following her course had watched the 
little fellow and tried to understand the situation. 
Work he certainly would not. It so happened in 
the course of events that a problem was presented 
to create an oilcloth patfern upon squared paper. 
The class as a whole was intensely interested, 
But what about the lazy little boy? The teacher 
glauced in his direction to find him doubled up 
like a jack-knife, and upon investigation he Icohe4 
up at her with his eyes all misty with the vision 
he saw of his completed work. “Say,” he said, 
“this is just like what my father does.” What was 
the secret of his suddenly awakened interest? 
His father was a textile designer working with 
squared paper. 

“To be enthusiastic is good but to gain their 
enthusiasm” is better. These children had found 
familiar ground, and what was of more account 
they could find examples of what they were trying 
to do in their own homes. Gradually they were led 
to discuss borders, wall papers, rugs and furniture. 
You would have been surprised to hear the sensi- 
ble ideas those children advanced. They wanted 
none of the so-called bric-a-brac. Their chairs, 
rugs, and tables were to be used. Eyes had they 
and they were beginning to see! 


NATURE STUDY VIEW 


Nature study correlated with drawing has all the 
advantages of being interesting to old and young; 


it never becomes stale or worn out. But the 
discussion may _ arise of what nature 
study is. To one who is not wise in his 


selection of material the words of the old darky 
preacher might apply: “Dar am two ways froo 
dis world; one am de broad road leadin’ to de- 
struction; an’ de udder am de strait an’ narrer 
road leadin’ to sure perdition.” The safest way 
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to avoid perdition for oneself and the class is a 
discreet selection of the simpler plant «forms. 
This selection may be placed upon an advanced 
class but never entrusted to the lower grades. 
Insects of course belong to nature study, but let 
that phase be correlated by a careful talk upon the 
relationship between insects and plants. In the 
average schoolroom there is hardly _ sufficient 
time or opportunity to do more than this. The 
sliminess of the slippery snake or the amount of 
upholstery on a caterpillar has nothing to do with 
the question of teaching the young idea how to 
find beauty in his own beloved, God-given out-of- 
doors. . 

The one thing to avoid is that the pupils should 
not be overtaxed with a zealous conscience in 
portraying each separate part of any model given 
for study. The eyes of childhood are keen and 
care is needed to direct this instinct. Teach them 
to see the whole tree, to be able to distinguish its 
size, shape, color. One twig is good for intensive 
study but beware of the too intense. One day 
in one of my classes that had been making com- 
parative twig drawings, a little boy piped up with, 
“Miss Bryant, do you want me to draw this little 
teeny spot?” Help them to appreciate the whole 
thing and thus avoid the great amount of un- 
necessary, unbeautiful labor. There is no better 
saying than that of my own old master: “Don’t 
draw everything you see, but see everything you 
draw.” 

But what is to be done with the high school, 
that school possessing the sophisticated young 
man, the impressionablee girl? The most needed 
qualities here are patience, seriousness, respect. 
They see, yes, verily they do, but what? That 
five minutes may be wasted in sharpening a 
pencil, that the harassed drawing teacher on a 
Friday afternoon is apt to let things “slide” once 
in a while, that they have more opportunity to 
shirk in this course than in any other. Eliminate 
scolding, let in fresh air and teach them to love 
drawing because it is worthy of all love. There 
must be no word “artistic” in their vocabulary, 
but let the word “useful” take its place. There 
is no more inconsistent age than the high school 
age, everything is apt to appear to be a jumble or 
a bore. Let them forget that the drawing class 
is a school period, in so far as it is possible. Har- 
mony with their spirits will produce harmony in 
their work. They have “eyes that see cities 
where none be.” Teach them in all sincerity to 
have “hands that establish what they see.” A 
design to them is nothing but a spot and it is right 
that it should be so, but—it is a spot that reaches 
its place intentionally. The girl who has ability 
and would rather scrawl over her paper than 
create something worth looking at, will doubtless 
possess a house in later years, hampered with 
bric-a-brac and “tidies.” May the Lord smite 
the man who first so misused that harmless little 
word. Drawing is the means to get at the spirit 
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of carelessness and it should be used to its full ex- 
tent. 

Charles Wagner says: “It is very certain that 
the culture of the fine arts has something moral- 
izing, and that our thoughts and acts become im- 
pregnated at length by that which strikes our 
eyes.” 

Pupils of high school age feel their ignorance 
in this sort of course more than any other, but as 
the good old Quaker said: “It takes all the people 
in the world to know all there is to be known.” 

None of us need feel ashamed of the amount 
of knowledge there is still left for us to acquire. 
One round at a time will lead on up the highest 
ladder and there is nothing to hinder our eyes 
from seeing the nearest round. 

In the winter of 1908 George Gray Barnard, 
one of our foremost American sculptors, gave a 
public exhibition of several pieces of statuary. 
The exhibition was held at the: Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, and it was my good fortune to be 
present. I was standing before a small marble 
group, which represented a masculine figure 
pressed against the side of the unhewn block, 
head bowed, arms outstretched, partly hidden in 
the rough stone; on the other side stood the 
feminine form, her arms _ outstretched through 
the marble mass. Their hands met and clasped. 
It was called “The Infinite.” It was delicately 
masterful in its conception and masterful in its 
execution. How long I stood there I do not 
know but the presence of two small, rather ragged 
boys of ten or twelve attracted my attention. 
They were standing, nay, they were hovering 
round that group of the “Infinite.” What did it 
mean to them? No one can say, but this’ remark 
in a reverently softened tone reached my ears: 
“Gee, just look at it. I bet when the feller gets 
it done it'll be great. ‘My, but I’d like to see 
him.” They had judged it to be unfinished be- 
cause of the rough portion of marble, but their 
appreciation was keen and their eyes were keener. 
They had caught the spirit of the whole exhibition 
in that one phrase. Who knows what George 
Gray Barnard may have accomplished with his 
life work when he “gets it finished’? The souls 
of those small boys had been awakened some- 
where, somehow. 

The mission of the drawing teacher is to give 
these boys and girls the opportunity of using the 
natural gifts that are born in them. I see in the 
years to come, a building erected in every city 
or town, that does not already supply such a need, 
where all the children and the dear blundering 
grown-ups may enter in and enjoy the beauty of 
this life of ours—where there shall be no ad- 
mittance fees, no doors ever shut. The broad 
steps thereof shall at all times be splashed with 
sunshine. The motto shall be arched over the 
doorway, in letters ample fair, firmly chiseled, 
and the words thereof shall be these: “Open his 
eyes, that he may see.” 





A cheap school-book is the dearest thing that can be bought. 
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THE MODERNIZATION OF ARITHMETIC— (1) 


[Address before New Jersey Association. ] 


JOHN C. STONE 


State Nermal School, Montclair, New Jersey 


We are beginning formal number work en- 
tirely too early, and we are forcing adult applica- 
tions before the interests and experiences of the 
children are ready for them. We are forcing 
facts and processes not needed in the natural 
activities of child life either in or out of school. 
We are thus violating every principle of economy 
in teaching, in not finding the child’s needs and 
interests and teaching the right thing at the right 
time. When a child desires to know a thing be- 
cause the knowledge will minister to his own 
needs, pleasure, or curiosity, it is easy indeed to 
teach him, but to try to force learning where it 
is not desired is up-hill business. 

It is not a question of what can be_ taught at 
any given period of school life, but a question of 
what and when a thing can be taught most 
economically—a question of whether one thing or 
some other thing had better be taught at a given 
period in the child’s development. 

The child has certain needs of number during 
the first year or two of his school life that should 
be met, but these needs are confined to count- 
ing by ones, fives, and tens to one hundred; to 
reading numbers to one hundred in order to find 
a page in his book, or perhaps to 1,000 in order 
to find a house number, if he lives in a city; to a 
few simple combinations that he may use in his 
own little affairs ; to the meaning of halves, thirds, 
and fourths of single objects; to the Roman 
numerals to XII in order to tell time; and to a 
few of the most common units of measure. He 
has no natural need of written work yet, and in 
fact he makes figures with such conscious effort 
that to give written work in these grades is to es- 
tablish habits of computation that must be over- 
come later. 

MORE DRILL WORK NEEDED. 

There are two phases of the teaching of arith- 
metic: (1) the development of number facts and 
of skill in the manipulation of processes; and (2) 
the application of these facts and processes to the 
solution of problems. The teaching of either of 
these two phases is not.independent of the other, 


however, for every fact or process should be in- 


troduced by some problem relating to the inter- 
ests and experiences of the pupils in order to 
clarify or rationalize processes. But having 
clarified and rationalized these facts and _proc- 
esses, drill with abstract numbers is next in 
order until these facts and processes become 
automatic. Hence in the lower grades the in- 
terest in the instruction centres chiefly upon the 
manipulations, and in the upper grades especially, 
upon the applications. , 

Drill work usually ceases too early and the 
emphasis is placed upon the applications before 
the pupil is able to handle the tools of arithmetic 
with any skill. The early problems are chiefly 
to furnish a motive for drill, the emphasis being 
placed upon the development of skill in the mani- 


pulations, not upon the analysis of problems. In 
most schools serious attention to drill practically 
ceases with the drill upon the primary number 
facts. Even the development of the primary 
number facts often overshadows the drill upon 
them. Pupils often go through the grades with 
the “counting habit,” being unable to call re- 
sults by seeing figures. Of the drills that are 
given, many of them are senseless, wasteful de- 
vices supposed to furnish variety and thus add to 
the interest. And variety they surely furnish. We 


have “fifty-seven varieties” of diagrams in the 
forms of circles, squares, rectangles, triangles, 
stars, etc., etc. with figures written about the 


perimeters, at the corners, and at various other 
places, and the pupils are drilled by calling cer- 
tain combinations as the teacher points out the 
figures, a proceeding about as foolish and waste- 
ful as to teach reading or spelling in the same 
way. 

The play instinct of children should be utilizet 
much more than it is at present. Number games, 
scoring games, number contests, working with 
a time limit,—all these furnish a much more vital 
motive for drill than do the various varieties of 
mechanical charts. 

After a fact has been objectively presented, if 
such a presentation happens to be necessary to a 
correct understanding of the fact, then drill work 
should begin. The first drills should be “sight 
drills,’ not “mental drills.’ That is, the pupil 
should see the figures so that when he comes to 
pure mental work he has a mental image of the 
figures when he “thinks” of a number or hears 
one called. All drill work should be presented 
in such a way and supervised so carefully as not 
to permit the “counting habit” in future compu- 
tation. It is a fatal error to have a pupil study 
the primary facts at his seat or at home and find 
the unknown facts for himself. All drill should 
be done in the class period under the most care- 
ful supervision until the facts can be called auto- 
matically with but slight danger of error. If a 
wrong sum or product is given, the right one 
should be shown him or told him at once before 
the wrong impression is fixed, and care must be 
taken that the right result is at once fixed in the 
pupil’s mind. 

Just as a pupil sees combinations of letters and 
calls words automatically, without consciously re- 
calling the letters in the word, so he should be 
trained to see two, three or four figures and call 
their sum without consciously thinking of the 
numbers represented by the figures. Such drill 
is not for the sake of making “lightning calcula- 
tors” but for the purpose of establishing habits 
of accuracy and a fair degree of speed. 

There are drilis that are imperative as a prepa- 
ration for successful written work that are often 
omitted entirely. Thus in adding 6, 7 
9 and 6 the first combination, 6 and 7 
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is the only direct use of the “primary facts” of 
addition. The next combination is 13 and 
9 and the next is 22 and 6. Hence 
drill in “adding by endings” becomes imperative 
if we are to develop skill in addition. 

Just as skill in any art decreases through lack 
of use, so skill in computation can only be re- 
tained through constant practice. Drill work 
must extend throughout the entire course. If 
from five to ten minutes at the beginning of each 
recitation in arithmetic throughout the course be 
devoted to well organized oral and written drill 
work, we shall be able, through the increased skill 
in computation, to do much more along the pure 
problem side of arithmetic than if the whole 
period had been devoted to the analysis of prob- 
lems; and besides that, we shall be able to meet 
the demands of the patrons of our schools for 
greater. efficiency in computation. 


HABITUATION VS. RATIONALIZATION. 

In our best schools the subject of arithmetic 
is taught by inductive methods—the child is led 
through simple concrete illustrations to discover 
his own number facts, rules, and definitions. 
There is a possibility, however, that this phase of 
the teaching may receive undue emphasis. It 
frequently happens that a teacher is a good in- 
structor, able to make her work clear and in- 
teresting, and yet her work may lack effective- 
ness because she neglects the necessary drill 
work to fix facts and give skill in computation. 

There should be a sharp discrimination between 
those things the rationalization of which is of 
vital importance and those in which it makes but 
little if any real difference as far as the efficient use 
of the subject is concerned. While it is of vital im- 
portance that a pupil be led objectively to see the 
meaning of the primary number facts, and of the 
terms used, in order that he may use them cor- 
rectly in the application of these facts to prob- 
lems, it is not equally important to teach the rea- 
sons for “carrying” in addition, “taking” (bor- 
rowing) in substraction, or for the position of the 
partial products in multiplication. The more im- 
portant thing here is to develop the correct 
habit in these modes of procedure. When 
rationalization aids the memory in retaining a 
fact, or when it renders the use of a process 
more safe when applied to problems, it should 
receive proper emphasis. When, however, any 
fact or process occurs always in the same order 
and with such frequency in the everyday affairs 
of life that rationalization in no way aids the 
memory nor adds to the efficient use of the fact 
or process, it is not rationalization but habitua- 
tion that should receive chief emphasis. Ex- 
amples were given above—“carrying,” “borrow- 
ing,” etc. On the other hand, all rules of mem- 
suration are not only more efficiently used, but 
more easily retained if presented objectively and 
thus thoroughly rationalized. Such facts, how- 
ever, are of such infrequent occurrence in everyday 
life that it is a waste of time to drill upon them 
for the sake of habituation. 

The pupil should never be trained in _ habits 
that will later have to be changed. Only those 
habits that conform to the practical needs of 
everyday life and to the economic mastery of the 
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subject should be allowed. Thus since the eco- 
nomic mastery of pointing Off a quotient in deci- 
mals demands that the quotient be placed above 
the right hand figure of each partial quotient 
used this habit should be established from the 
very first use of long division. 

Certain habits in oral and written analysis are 
often wasteful and harmful. Pupils should not be 
trained to solve problems from habit, but the 
solutions should be so thoroughly rationalized 
that the pupil may see several modes of procedure 
and exercise a choice in what to do. 


GREATER ECONOMY IN COMPUTATION. 

Another great error of the past not only has 
been the failure to study the economy of instruc- 
tion and to teach the right thing at the right 
time and in the most economical way, but we 
have been satisfied throughout the grades and 
the high school with third grade efficiency in 
computation. High school, normal school, and 
college students are scarcely more economical 
in computation, and often less accurate, than 
pupils of the lower grades. 

Throughont the whole course pupils should be 
encouraged to look for the shortest road to the 
answer, that is, for relations existing among the 
numbers that will save computation. If a pupil 
is to find the number of acres in a field that 
happens to be 40 rods by 65 rods, he should see 
that since a piece across one end 40 rods by 4 


rods will make an acre, there will be as many 
acres as there are 4’s in 65, or 16 1-4 of them. 
Instead of encouraging such work, however, 


most teachers require all such problems to be 
solved by a single type of analysis, no choice be- 
ing left to the student, and he thus works along 
with his eyes fixed upon the figures at the point 
of his pencil. When several steps are involved 
in the solution of a problem the pupil should first 
write all that is to be done, then try to find re- 
lations among the numbers that -will save com- 
putation. When a solution consists of multipli- 
cations and divisions only, all work should first 
be indicated, all factors common to both dividend 
and divisor canceled (except in cases in which 
the new factor would be more difficult to 
handle than the old, as in the case of canceling 
a factor from 100, 1,000, etc.); and then all mul- 
tiplications performed before the final division. 
ORAL OR MENTAL WORK: ESTIMATING RE- 
SULTS. 

In solving any problem the pupil should be en- 
couraged to consider it carefully, study the rela- 
tions among the numbers involved and solve as 
far as possible without a pencil. This will tend 
toward a more spontaneous analysis and hence 
lead away from those mechanical forms so often 
seen in a classroom. 

In doing the world’s work, the tradesman, the 
man in the shop, and people in almost all walks 
of life use much more mental than written arith- 
metic. When all of a problem or a bill cannot 
be “figured out in the head,” a few scratches on 
paper supplement the mental work. If schools 
would encourage pupils to follow the same 
method in preparing their work in arithmetic, 
much time would be saved and a much better prepa- 





(Continued on page 548.) 
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NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING 


New England colleges furnished the six speakers for 
the annual meeting of the New England Association of 
School Superintendents in Ford hall, Boston, November 
14. The morning and afternoon sessions and the lunch- 
eon were largely attended, and particularly interesting 
were the discussions following the addresses. 

Commissioner Snedden, president of the association, 
discussed conditions underlying improvement of public 
schools, speaking in part as follows:— 

“No one question more concerns progressive educa- 
tors than the ways and means whereby improvements 
may be introduced into the work of public education. We 
have no Rockefeller institutes or agricultural experiment 
stations or engineering laboratories in education at the 
present time wherein ‘to discover better and more eco- 
nomic practices. 

“Here and there an enterprising teacher or an ambi- 
tious school superintendent sets to work in a deliberate 
fashion to improve upon existing conditions, but ex- 
perimental work and investigation carried on in the pub- 
lic schools themselves is clearly subject to distinct limi- 
tations. Only the exceptional teacher has anything of 
the attitude of the experimentalist. 

“Parents are exceedingly sensitive to new work un- 
dertaken in schools which denarts from traditional lines. 
From my point of view the departments of education as 
‘respects the practical problems of public school teaching 
are to-day somewhat in the same position as the experi- 
mental stations in agriculture were twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, when the practical farmer held aloof from 
them, and they tended to confine their efforts to the 
more purely scientific fields. 

“Similarly I feel that superintendents of schools and 
other educators in their attitude toward departments of 
education are to-day somewhat of the same position as 
farmers of from twenty-five to fifty years ago, who re- 
fused to believe that the agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations were able to solve their problems. 
You are all aware of what enormous progress has been 
made in that field of applied science which we call agri- 
culture. We should certainly look forward to similar 
progress in this field of applied science which we call 
education. ; 

“Educators must more and more analyze and define 
their specific problems, whether those be in the field of 
educational aims or in the field of educational ways and 
means. As rapidly as defined these problems should be 
submitted to departments of education for further study 
and report. Why should not a puzzled superintendent of 
schools in a Massachusetts community who has to adopt 
some organized method of teaching reading send to the 
department of education at Harvard University, Smith 
College or some other centre for advice? Why should 
not a high school principal who finds himself unable in 
his small school to offer both a modern and an ancient 
foreign language send to some educational department 
for suggestions? Are there not hundreds of probdlems 
in education to-day waiting for the laboratory treat- 
ment of our college specialists? 

“Perhaps the college specialist himself should get 
more intimately in touch with the field of practical prob- 
lems. I wish it were possible by some law to compel the 
members of the staff of college departments of education 
to take sabbatical years for the purpose of teaching im the 
public schools. Then we should have somewhat less of 
the remote and uninfluential attitude often characterizing 
these instructors.” 


RULES FOR SCHOOL SURVEYS. 


Professor Hanus of Harvard, speaking on the meaning 
and use of school surveys, naturally touched on his ex- 


perience with the New York city situation. “Any school 
survey,’ said Professor Hanus, “should be conducted»on 
the following principles: Investigation should be limited 
to the time allowed and the number of the staff of as- 
sistants allowed the investigator. The survey should be 
entrusted only to disinterested persons of scholarship 
and necessary technical experience. If there is any doubt 
as to the investigator’s qualifications, he should be ex- 
cluded. 

“Nowadays professional reformers like to dip into this 
matter, but they are not useful in this particular kind of 
investigation. The investigator-in-chief should name his 
assistants and should confer with them frequently. 

“No publicity whatever in regard to the investigation 
should be allowed until the report of findings is complete 
and ready to be made public generally.” 


HIGH SCHOOL FALLACIES. 


“Three Popular High School Fallacies” was the sub- 
ject of a somewhat caustic talk by Professor J. L. Mc- 
Conaughy of Bowdoin. The three fallacies are, he said, 
“that the high school is a college preparatory school; 
that its studies must be made attractive, and that its 
aim is to prepare pupils to ‘make a living’. ... Many 
Massachusetts high schools are being swamped with vo- 
cational subjects. The old cultural subjects are vanish- 
ing; you need a Yerkes telescope to find Greek in our 
modern course of study. Each subject has its financial 
rating, the school is commerciaiized,. If algebra helps no 
girl to gain a bigger salary, or make a hetter home, must 
it therefore be thrown in the scrap heap? 

“An educational law of gravity is needed to check 
this far swinging pendulum. There is a value to the 
valueless—a use to the subject that never will change 
our salary checks. Vocational schools will lead to 
stratification of education; America will be like Germany, 
where each boy learns his father’s trade and follows his 
position in life. Creatore and leaders must be trained, 
as well as follower; head power is worth more to a na- 
tion than hand agility. 

‘French business men were chagrined at the failure of 
their employees, well trained vocationally, but lacking in 
mental power; they asked to hive Latin reintroduced 
into the schools. Our high schools must prepare for life 
as well as for a ‘living.’” 

DRILL AS A HABIT MAKER. 

The functions and limits of drill work was the subject 
of Professor Stephen S. Colvin of Brown, who said: 
“Some years ago we heard a great deal about the futility 
of drill. Its deadening effects were pointed out and its 
failure to get results was emphasized. At present drill 
seems to be coming back into favor and is being ac- 
corded an important place as a method of school instruc- 
tion, 

“The reaction against drill.doubtless had a certain jus- 
tification, but the criticisms that have been brought 
against it apply rather to unskilful methods of drill and 
to excessive and misnlaced drill rather than to drill it- 
self. To-day no one would dispute the statement that 
drill has a value, but this value cannot be properly un- 
derstood until we define the specific function of drill and 
mark out its limits. 

“Drill is practically identical with habit-formation and 
the laws that hold good for the latter also apply to the 
former. Habits are perfected by use, and are weakened 
by disuse. However, mere repetition is not. sufficient 
to insure the establishment of a habit. The repetition 
must bring with it some pleasurable result in order i) at 
this repetition shall be effective. Further, the learner 





; (Continued on page 550) 
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MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
The Massachusetts Association, Wallace C. 
Boyden, Boston Normal School, president, will 


meet at Huntington Hall, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, this week Friday. Addresses 
by Edward L. Thorndike, Teachers’ College, 
New York; Edward C. Moore, Harvard; A. E. 
Winship; Miss Jessie Field, national secretary for 
rural uplift; Edward J. Tobin, Chicago, superin- 
tendent Cook County schools; C. H. Lane, United 
States chief specialist in agricultural education. 
Without intending to include in the statement the 
editor of the Journal of Education, we do _ not 
hesitate to say that no day’s program in New 
England ever presented as strong and varied a 
are here named. Miss 
attractive a speaker, man or 


group of specialists 
Jessie Field 
woman, as there is on the educational platform, 
and Mr. Tobin has demonstrated his supreme 
skill in county leadership. Messrs. Thorndike, 
Moore and Lane are too well known in Massa- 


as 
is as 


chusetts to call for special comment. 


— — > 
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THE WATERBURY SURVEY 
The Waterbury, Connecticut, Survey, costing 


$126.89, is one of the most satisfactory yet made, 
presents facts and 
answers the questions in which the public was in- 
terested. 


The questions answered are as follows:— 
Is the central office organization adequate? 
Are the financial records adequate? 


in that it is definite, clear, 
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Are the educational records adequate? 
Is the teaching efficient in classes seen? 


The visits were made by Dr. Horace L. Brit- 
tain, now in charge of the Ohio State School Sur- 
vey, in February, 1913, and the study begun at that 
time. On April 16 the report was complete and 
in the hands of the board of education, and before 
May 6 it had been published in the city papers. 
The following letter from Superintendent B. W. 
Tinker was written to Dr. Brittain on May 6:— 

“The complete report of the bureau has been 
published in all our daily papers, and I wish to 
thank you for the fairness with which you made 
your survey here. 

“Beyond a doubt your report will help me greatly 
in my work, and will secure for us better boards 
of education, more liberal appropriations and an 
awakening interest among the general public. 
Quite a number of your suggestions I have put 
into operation at once and shall continue to take 
them up as rapidly as possible. We have just 
put our schools on an eight-year basis and begun 
the preliminary work about revising our work in 
arithmetic. The principals have already arranged 
their card indexes by grades and rooms and I 
have been making plans so that our census next 
fall would be taken on a card index. In regard 
to the latter it seems to me that if we had it on a 
card index, we ought not to be obliged to pay five 
cents per name as we do at present, because the 
work of the enumerators would 
less.” 


be very much 


We do not go into particulars because you can 
get the entire report for fifteen cents and every 
paragraph of it is well worth your reading. It is 
suggestive. Send to the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, 261 Broadway, New York city. 

We give so much of the report as deals with 
“Conditions Favorable to Efficiency,” 
is so unusual to find such a statement. It comes 
in advance of the criticisms and suggestions. 

The superintendent of schools has great freedom in 
the selection of teachers. For over ten years Water- 
bury has thad in use an excellent system of continuous 
record cards for pupils in the schools, excellent in that 
by reason of the use of individual cards, the complete 
record can be moved from school to school as easily as 
the boy. 

The superintendent receives excellent reports on en- 
rollment, transfers, net membership, attendance, promo- 
tions, double promotions, absence of teachers, attendance 
of teachers at professional gatherings, corporal punish- 
ment, etc. 

The distribution of textbooks and supplies is under 
good control because the system shows stock on hand and 
amount consumed as well as purchased. Budget esti- 


mates for textbooks and supplies are based on a definite 
schedule. 


because it 


Considerable freedom seems to be allowed to the prin 
cipals in developing efficiency methods in their own 
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schools. The superintendent dneets all the principals That friendship lasted through life. He was 
every two weeks to discuss such topics as textbooks, keenly appreciated by all who knew him and will 
course of study, etc. Principals meet their teachers 


every two weeks for discussion, 
Principals and teachers are consulted in the choice of 


textbooks and to some extent in outlin ing courses of 
study. 





WASHINGTON STATE ASSOCIATION 


The state meeting, like many another, broke all 
records this year, meeting at Spokane, entering a 
territory largely monopolized hitherto by the In- 
land Empire Association!’ This year the state 
association far, exceeded any other enrollment 
in the state, passing the two thousand mark easily, 

The program was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. President C. R, Frazier of Everett was a 
master in the making of a program and in its ad- 
ministration as well as in organizing the state for 
a large attendance. 

The association did a wholly unusual thing in 
committing itself unreservedly to state-wide 
prohibition. It went on record most emphatically 
in appreciation of State Superintendent Josephine 
C. Preston, endorsing her plan for rural school re- 
organization most heartily. Mrs. Preston’s suc- 
cess as state superintendent is phenomenal. Those 
who hesitated to champion her on the ground that 
a woman could not manage a legislature had a 
surprise awaiting them in that much more vital and 
significant educational legislation resulted from her 
first year’s campaign than has been passed by any 
other legislature in the history of the state. It 
was a great meeting at Spokane and as important 
in quality as in number. It meant more to edu- 
cation in Washington than any other educational 
gathering ever)held in the state. Next year the 
meeting will be held in Tacoma. 


«o> a. <b 
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GILMAN H. TUCKER 


On November 14, after a brief illness, Gilman 
H. Tucker, director and secretary of the Ameri- 
can Book Company, died in his home in New 
York city. Mr, Tucker was a noble man, a great 
business leader, an educator in the fullest sense 
of the term. 

Not more than one other man now living has 
been a more significant factor as an educational 
publisher for forty-five years than had Mr. Tucker. 
Born in New Hampshire, a nephew of John D. Phil- 
brick, superintendent of Boston, and one of the 
most eminent public school men for a quarter of 
a century, Mr. Tucker started in the publishing 
business at the psychological moment and under 
most favorable conditions. As the representative 
of the Scribners of a third of a century ago, he 
was prominently identified with the uniting of the 
five great publishing houses of that day in the 
American Book Company, in whose counsels 
he was eminently wise and influential to the last 
week of life. 

Personally Mr. Tucker was a close friend from 
my young manhood. In the long ago for a few 
months in the most critical period of my life I 
was associated with him in business in such a way 
as to demonstrate his friendship completely. 





be greatly missed by those who were favored with 
his friendship. A genuine manly Christian citi- 
zen has gone from among us. 
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KANSAS STATE ASSOCIATION 

Kansas State Association surely broke all 
records this year in devotion to business as 
well as in attendance, which passed the five thou- 
sand mark. It was the fifty-first meeting and it 
started off the second half century with a spirit 
and vigor heretofore, anknown. 

State Superintendent W, D. Ross has demon- 
strated that he is a great leader, positively a 
great leader, a man who dares to say things and 
a man who dares to do things. His heroic words 
were unanimously approved, and there is hope that 
education in Kansas is to be rescued from poli- 
tics. Only those who realize the significance of 
words and. of deeds just now in the educational 
world can appreciate what the fifty-first annual 
meeting of the Kansas State Association really 
means. 

A year ago President W. S. Heusner, superin- 
tendent of the Salina schools, in accordance with 
the instructions of the executive committee, ap- 
pointed a committee to submit a revision of the 
constitution of the State Teachers’ Association 
at this last meeting. The revised constitution 
as submitted was unanimously adopted by 5,000 
teachers, 

The main features of the revised constitution 
are: a board of direetors; a-paid secretary, with 
office at Topeka,;.and the establishment of a per- 
manent state educational council. 

The board of directors consists of one person 
selected from each of the congressional districts 
of the state, the four persons living in Kansas 
who have served most recently as president of the 
association, and the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, who is ex-officio chairman, The 
board of directors is a combined business and 
executive board, whose business it is to carry into 
effect all orders and resolutions of the association, 
and to devise and put into operation measures 
for promoting the purposes of the association. 

The five members of the executive committee 
are elected annually, and each becomes the chair- 
man of a section of the annual meeting. The execu- 
tive committee prepares the program for the 
meetings. 

Among other duties the permanent secretary 
is to maintain an office at Topeka, maintain a 
bureau of information for the benefit of members 
of the association, collect and publish informa- 
tion relating to educational progress, carry on in- 
vestigation of educational questions and _ give 
publicity to those investigations, and to assist in 
securing legislation approved by the association 
and its officers. 

The state educational council is a delegate body, 
consisting of one delegate from each organized 
teachers’ association having an active membership 
of twenty or more persons. The business of this 
council is “to discuss educational measures, to 
provide for the advancement of the profession of 
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teaching, and to perfect plans for the effective 
and practical accomplishment of the general ob- 
jects of the State Teachers’ Association.” 

The committee which proposed the revised con- 
stitution was composed of the following Kansas 
educators: Superintendent M: E. Pearson, Kansas 
City, Kansas; State Superintendent W. D. Ross, 
Topeka; Superintendent J. O. Hall, Hutchinson ; 
County Superintendent W. O. Steen, Abilene; 
Assistant State Superintendent L. D. Whittemore, 
Topeka. 
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HARVARD AND YALE 

Naturally Harvard rejoices ardently over her 
athletic record ‘this year, winning baseball, two 
out of three; rowing; football, 15 to 5. In track 
meet alone has Yale won. 

Harvard is equally jubilant over the last six 
years, winning every boat race; half the base- 
ball contests, and in football, winning three and 
tying two, leaving Yale but one winning. 

It has not always been thus. Prior to six 
years ago Yale won in football six years in suc- 
cession; in twenty-one years in rowing, Yale won 
eighteen. 

Harvard has come into her own in the last six 
years. 

In thirty-five years of football Yale has won 
twenty-three times, Harvard seven; tied five. 
In fifty-two years of rowing Harvard has won 
twenty-seven times and Yale twenty-five. In 
forty-four years of baseball Harvard has won 
twenty-four years; Yale sixteen; tied four. 
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NOBLE COURAGE 
Harlan H. Horner, chief state examiner for the 
regents of New York, courageously says:— 

We are in constant danger of over- 
emphasizing examinations even in the high 
schools.. The present plans put em- 
phasis upon formal examination at the 
very beginning of the school course and 
undoubtedly tend to centre the attention 
of both pupils and teachers upon mechani- 
cal tests rather than upon wholesome 
study. Teachers and supervisory officers 
are altogether too ready to lean upon 
syllabuses and examinations which they 
are not obliged to work out for them- 
selves. We leave too little opportunity 
in our whole scheme of education for the 
exercise of initiative, and we altogether 
overemphasize the necessity and desira- 
bility of uniformity. It is quite im- 
possible, as it is also quite unnecessary, 
to set a uniform examination which will 
meet the varied needs of all the schools in 
the state. 

All of which sounds good. 
——————+- +--+ 

THE RECORD 

The Kansas State Normal School at Emporia 
has the record, we think, for promotion of its pro- 
fessors in one summer. Professor Gotfelter goes 
to the Wisconsin State Normal school at Osh- 
kosh as princjpal of the training school ; Professor 
E. F. Reiley takes a similar position in the Wiscon- 
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sin State Normal School at Platteville; Professor 
Fiske Allen goes to a similar position in the 
Illinois State Normal School at Charleston, and 
Professor J. R. Jewell goes to the State University 
of Arkansas as dean of the department of educa- 
tion. Four men from one state normal school 
to prominent professional administrative posi- 
tions in four eminent professional institutions! 
If this year or in any year any’ normal school 
has had four such promotions in one summer we 
would like to announce it, but we think Emporia 
has the record. 





LONGER HOURS IN CHICAGO 

In some of the Chicago high schools the 
teachers have an extra hour’s teaching for which 
they receive a fifth more pay. This is true of all 
teachers in all technical high schools, but in the 
academic high school it is not above fifty per 
cent. of the teachers, It certainly makes for much 
greater efficiency in the teaching. 

The work has been steadily increased until it is 
impossible for a student to do the work in the old- 
time five-hour day unless he is well adapted to a 
student’s life. 


& a. ,’ 
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Columbia University enrolls 9,379 students on 
the standard or conservative basis, or 13,120 in 
all. There are 847 persons on the teaching staff, 
and the property and endowments amount to 
$55,000,000. The best of it is that all other 
features and phases of Columbia life and work 
justify the enrollment and endowment. 





We did not need such striking evidence as that 
offered in this week’s issue by Mr. Sandwick to 
know that there ought to be more active anti- 
cigarette campaigns such as that launched at the 
last meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association. 


The United States Bureau of Education has 
done well to appoint Milton Fairchild as special 
collaborator in moral instruction. No man has 


been more efficient in presenting this subject 
through the schools. 

What a system. In October, 159 teachers 
resigned in New York city—quite a teaching 


force in itself. 


Dr. Maria Montessori is to be in America this 
winter, using an interpreter in all of her public 
utterances. 


Apparently City Superintendent J. D. Loper of 
Phoenix can be the next governor of Arizona. 


The State Associations of the autumn of 1913 
have been exceptionally vital and vigorous. 


The schoolmaster President seems to be a 
fairly successful disciplinarian. 


Department of Superintendence, Richmond, 


Va., February 22-28. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 


Education is biological rather than crystalline. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE MEXICAN CRISIS. 


The Mexican situation has grown more serious 
from day to day, and public confidence has not 
been strengthened by the apparent absence of any 
definite policy at Washington. It is always a 
serious matter, in affairs international or personal, 
to say that you are going to do something posi- 
tive in certain contingencies; and then, when those 
contingencies arrive, not to do anything. Ground- 
less reports that Huerta was about to yield, and 
even that he was about to quit the capital, seem 
to have given temporary comfort to the authori- 
ties at Washington; but, on the convening of the 
newly-elected Mexican Congress, Huerta made a 
flat and defiant declaration that he would die 
rather than yield, and his summary dismissal of 
his Minister of the Interior, who had counseled a 
more moderate course, emphasized his decision. 


A NEW COMPLICATION. 


A new complication was introduced in a situa- 
tion already sufficiently confused by the unex- 
pectedly haughty attitude assumed by General 
Carranza, leader of the Mexican Constitution- 
alists. William Bayard Hale had been sent to 
Nogales, Carranza’s headquarters, as President 
Wilson’s personal agent, to investigate the situa- 
tion. Up to a certain point, the conferences with 
Carranza went on apparently satisfactorily, when 
they were abruptly halted by Carranza’s refusal to 
carry them farther until Hale had presented 
formal credentials. In other words, the Constitu- 
tionalists demanded from President Wilson the 
official recognition which he had refused to 
Huerta. Carranza also made it plain that he 
would not tolerate outside intervention,—thus 
confirming the expectation that the first result of 
intervention by the United States would. be to 
solidify all Mexican groups and factions in op- 
position. The capture of Juarez and of Victoria 
by the Constitutionalist or “rebel”. forces has 
naturally emboldened them. In both instances, 
their victories were followed by the usual 
savagery and the execution of prisoners taken in 
battle. 


RIVAL CURRENCY BILLS. 


The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has given up all hope of an agreement upon 
a currency bill, and has divided into two sections, 
one composed of the Republicans and Senator 
Hitchcock, and the other of the remaining Demo- 
cratic Senators, each of which is framing its own 
bill for presentation to the Senate. One point 
which was wholly ignored when the Administra- 
tion bill was pushed through the House has been 
given consideration by both wings of the Senate 
Committee. This is the necessity of providing 
against a stringency of cash during the transition 
period when banks are transferring their reserves 
to the proposed regional banks. The Demo- 
cratic wing proposes to allow half of the required 
reserve to be deposited in commercial paper in- 
stead of in cash; the Republican wing proposes 
to require an initial deposit of only one per cent., 


to be followed by one per cent. more at six- 


months intervals until the whole five per cent. is 
deposited. 


A QUESTION OF MILEAGE. 


As the date for the opening of the regular 
session of Congress approaches, and it is per- 
fectly clear to every one that there is not time for 
the Senate to dispose of the currency bill in the in- 
terval, the pressure for adjournment increases in 
both houses. It is not merely that the members 
are weary after their nearly eight months of elose 
application to the public business, but another 
practical and almost pathetic consideration 
prompts them to desire a recess, however brief, 
between the special and regular sessions. This 
is the fact that, if the special session is merged in 
the regular session, the members will be unable to 
collect the mileage which is allowed them. This 
amounts to twenty cents a mile, which foots up to 
a very handsome sum in the case of members from 
the more distant states, and is by no means 
despised by those who live nearer, but the 
President is not moved by this consideration, and 
has set his face like a flint against any break be- 
tween the two sessions. 


ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION. 


It is intimated that the next step in President 
Wilson’s program is the framing of anti-trust 
legislation, and that Senator Newlands of Nevada, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, and Representative Clayton, chairman 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary, are al- 
ready at work upon the proposed measure. The 
announcement will be received with mingled 
emotions. Among disinterested people, there is 
no question that the trusts need curbing, and that 
the abuses of their vast powers work great public 
injury. But the problem is one of great delicacy 
and difficulty, and if it were dealt with in the slap- 
dash fashion in which the House took up the 
currency question, a great deal more harm than 
good would be done. The difficulty of dis- 
criminating between what is reasonable and what 
is unreasonable, between what is necessary for a 
proper combination of resources and what tends 
to the creation of a dangerous monopoly is too 
serious to be disposed of off-hand and without 
adequate consideration. 


VACANCIES IN THE SENATE. 


An interesting question has arisen as to the 
filling of vacancies in the United States Senate 
yinder the new amendment providing for the elec- 
tion of Senators by direct popular vote. The 
amendment provides that nothing which it con- 
tains shall affect “the election or term of any 
Senator chosen” before it went into effect. Upon 
the death of Senator Johnston of Alabama last 
summer, Governor O’Neal of that state took the 
ground that he had the right to fill the vacancy by 
appointment until the legislature should meet in 
1915, and he named accordingly Representative 
Clayton for the vacancy. Mr. Clayton declined 


(Continued on page 558.) 
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THE MODERNIZATION OF ARITHMETIC 


[Continued from page 542.) 





ration for life given. In place of such a 
method, many teachers insist upon much useless 
written work and wasteful methods, and the 
pupil with his eyes and his mind fixed upon the 
point of his pencil is failing to see number re- 
lations beyond those of two numbers of one 
figure each—the two at the point of his pencil. 

Much more oral work, then, should be required 
than is now common, not merely with the simple 
primary combinations with numbers of one 
figure, but with numbers apt to be encountered 
in the usual walks of life. A pupil can deal as 
readily with a number of thousands or millions 
as he can with the same number of ones. He can 
as easily tell the rate of dividend that may be 
declared upon a capitalization of $200,000,000 
when $16,000,000 is to be distributed, as he can 
tell what per cent. 16 is of 200. When one stops 
to realize’ that his greatest use of number is in 
the mental calculations without a pencil, and that 
in practical life a mere approximation of results 
often suffices, he sees the importance of having 
much more oral work in school in which the 
numbers used in everyday life are involved, and 
of developing the habit of making rather close 
approximations in the problems met in all walks 
of life. This power is trained by requiring the 
pupil, after he has “thought out” what to do in 
the solution of a problem, to estimate the result 
before using his pencil. 


MOTIVATING THE WORK. 

The fundamental law of self-activity, which is 
the foundation of all real educative growth, de- 
mands that the actual moving force of all school 
work shall come from an interest within the in- 
dividual brought about by the feeling that the 
work is worth while to him—that in some way 
it is to have areal use in his immediate or future 
activities. One of the biggest problems, then, 
that confronts us today in selecting the problems 
of arithmetic is that of finding those that shall 
deal with the pupil’s own affairs, with what he 
is trying to do or trying to make—problems that 
touch the springs of his interest and minister to 
kis needs. His own and the community activi- 
ties furnish a motive for the introduction of much 
of the formal arithmetic work and a field for the 
applications of what he has already learned, thus 
heightening his interest in the subject from see- 
ing that somewhere and at any time he may have 
occasion to use the knowledge gained. By 
utilizing the numerical aspects of the affairs that 
may arise in the pupil’s life, we are developing a 
mathematical type of thought—the habit of see- 
ing the mathematical relations in the quantita- 
tive phases of life. That is, the pupil is taught 
to see and measure rectangles, triangles, prisms, 
pyramids, etc., that exist on every hand in the 
life about him, not merely those lifeless things, 
so often the only kind found in the textbook. 

His study of arithmetic thus puts him in 
possession of facts that add to his interpretation 
and control of conditions that are constantly met 
in life. One of the great sources of waste in so 
much of our teaching is that the pupil is not so 
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taught that he can apply the things found in the 
book to Work outside of the book. He can find 
the volume of a prism, but he cannot see the 
prism in a coal bin, in an excavation, or in the 
air space in the room. There should be a con- 
stant utilization of the outside experiences to 
clarify and vitalize the work of the schoolroom, 
and likewise the facts learned in the schoolroom 
should constantly be used to interpret conditions 
met without the schoolroom. 


REAL AND CONCRETE PROBLEMS. 


One of the most serious errors of the past has 
been that we have tried to force applications re- 
lating to adult activities into the first six grades 
rather than draw upon the activities of child- 
hood. Clear thinking depends upon a clear un- 
derstanding of the matter in hand. The appli- 
cations of arithmetic are readily grasped when 
they enter the child life, but before a child can 
solve a problem except in a mechanical way—by 
rule of formula—the problem must be very con- 
crete to him. It cannot be concrete to him, how- 
ever, unless he has had some personal experience 
through which he can interpret the conditions. 

The teacher must not confuse the term con- 
crete problem with problems about concrete 
things. To be concrete to a_ pupil, a problem 
must deal with things that have entered into his 
Own ‘experiences. Unless a pupil can form a 
mental image of the magnitudes involved in a 
problem, the problem is not concrete 
to him and he is unable to solve it. A 
problem may be a very real and concrete one of 
the farmer, the grocer, the banker, the whole- 
Saler, or the mechanic, and yet lack every 
element of concreteness to the individual child 
who lacks experience which alone renders it 
concrete. One of the chief sources of failure of 
pupils in arithmetic is the fact that the problems 
used have not been concrete—that the condi- 
tions or situations described in the problem 
called up no clear mental images, that they were 
unrelated to the pupil’s experiences. In this 
“modernization of arithmetic” we are trying to 
use problems that are concrete to the pupil and 
which portray actual conditions and true situa- 
tions so as not to give erroneous impressions of 
relations and processes in real life. 

Much of the work in commercial applications 
is difficult only because it deals with matters with 
which the child is not familiar. In their own ex- 
periences children have not met with interest, 
notes, trade and bank discount, profit 
commission and _ brokerage, insurance, taxes, 
revenues, stocks, bonds, etc. As a preparation 
for the life which the child may soon enter, it 
seems wise by the makers. of our courses of 
study to present these subjects. If such subjects 
are to be taken, the teacher should seek to make 
them as realistic as possible. This is sometimes 
done by having the pupils dramatize the work. 
that is, by having them carry on make-believe 
transactions in imitation of actual processes in 
real life. The work may also be made more 
vital by having pupils examine and discuss actual 
bills, receipts, notes, tax bills, insurance policies 
stock certificates, etc. 


or loss, 
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NEWER AIMS IN TEACHING. 

In change of purpose we are still retaining all 
that was of value in the older aims, for our work 
is scientific in that it is accurate and based upon a 
clearer conception of things than ever before, 
and it is disciplinary in that it trains habits of 
accuracy and concentration. There has been no 
letting down in standards of skill and accuracy 
or in any work that adds to the pupil’s interpre- 
tation of his social environment. In fact, all 
these features of our work are being very greatly 
strengthened by the weeding out of the obsolete, 
the untrue, and the wasteful methods of the 
past. 

Although we are abandoning the doctrine of 
“formal discipline,” that does not mean that we 
deny that careful application to any school study 
does not give a valuable mental discipline nor 
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that arithmetic does not give a particular mental 
training not given in the same degree by any 
other school study. Smith says: “What shall 
we say? That arithmetic has no mental disci- 
pline that other subjects do not give? No one 
really feels this, in spite of the fact that the exact 
nature of this discipline is hard to formulate. 
Every one is conscious that he got something 
out of the study, aside from calculation and busi- 
ness application, that has made him stronger, and 
the few really scientific investigations that have 
been made, as to the effect of mathematical study, 
bear out this intuitive feeling.” 

But surely if there is a mental discipline peculiar 
to arithmetic, it may be obtained as well through 
the real problems that portray modern condi- 
tions as from the unreal problems and obsolete 
business customs of the past. 


——- ae 





CHOICE SELECTIONS 


THREE KINDS OF COURAGE. 


There’s the courage that nerves you in starting to climb 
' The Mount of Success rising sheer, 
And when you've slipped back, there’s courage sublime 
That keeps you from shedding a tear. 
These two kinds of courage, I give you my word, 
Are worthy of tribute,—but then, 
You'll not reach the summit unless you've the third,— 
The courage of try-it-again! 
—Roy Farrell Greene. 
—~o—— 


Honest love, honest sorrow, 
Honest work for the day, honest hope for the morrow, 
Are these worth nothing more than the hand they make 
weary, 

The heart they have saddened, the life they leave dreary? 

Hush! the sevenfold heavens to the voice of the Spirit 

Echo, “He tthat overcometh shall all things inherit!” 
—Owen Meredith. 

——J———— 


We live by faith, but faith is not the slave 

Of text and legend. Reason’s voice and God's, 

Nature’s and duty’s, never are at odds. 

What asks our Father of his children save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s footprints in our daily ways? 

No knotted scourge or sacrificial knife, 

But the calm beauty of an ordered life, 

Whose very breathing is unworded praise; 
A life that stands, as all true lives have stood, 
Firm rooted in the faith that God is good. 


—John G. Whittier. 
— o---- 


Threefold the stride of Time, from first to last; 
Loitering slow, the Future creepeth— 
Arrow-swift, the Present sweepeth— 

And motionless forever stands the Past. 


—Schiller. 
——0-——— 
If you have built castles in the air, 5 ed not 
be lost: that is where they should be, No, la- 


tions under them,—Thoreau, 


Now praise to God’s oft-granted gra‘ e, 
Now praise to man’s undaunted face, 
Despite the land, despite the sea, 

I was; I um; and I shall be— 

How long, good angel, O how long? 
Sing me from heaven a man’s own song! 


“Long as thine art shall love true love, 
Long as thy science truth shall know, 
Long as thine eagle harms no dove, 
Long as thy law by law shall grow, 
Long as thy God is God above, 
Thy brother every man below, 
So long, dear land of all my love, 
Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow!” 
—Sidney Lanier. 
— 


“Let me my closest duties see 

So clear, that working patiently 

To finish them, I have no time 

To mark my brother’s fault or crime.” 
eS 


“That which thou seest, man, 
That, too, become, thou must;— 
God, if thou seest God, 
Dust, if thou seest dust.” 


——— = 


I trust in Nature for the stable laws 
Of beauty and utility. Spring shall plant 
And autumn garner to the end of time: 
I trust in God,—the right shall be the right— 
And other than the wrong, while He endures. 
—Browning. 
———— 


When a man ain’t got a cent, an’ he’s feeling kind of 
blue, 

An’ the clouds hang dark an’ heavy, an’ won't let the 
sunshine through, 

It's a great thing, oh, my brother, for a feller just to lay 

His hand upon your shoulder in a friendly sort ofway! 

It makes a man feel curious, it makes the teardrops 


start, 
An’ you sort of fee} a flutter in the region of your heart. 
You can’t stand up an’ meet his eyes; you don’t know 


what to say 
When his hand is on your shoulder jn @ friendly sort of 
way, 
—James Whitcomb Riley, 
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NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 543. ) 


must attend to the factors that enter into thactivity that 
he is making into a habit. 

“Drill has often been futile because it has emphasized 
only the first of these three elements in habit-formation, 
namely, repetition, and has too frequently been oblivious 
of the fact that repetition that is dull, monotonous and 
without pleasurable outcomes is a waste of energy. It 
has also disregarded the equally essential fact that intelli- 
gent drill, drill in which the earner is conscious of the 
elements that enter into the activity that he is trying to 
master, is the only kind of drill that is likely to be worth 
while.” 





ELEMENTS OF EFFICIENCY. 


Professor Raymond McFarland of Middlebury Col 
lege, speaking on classroom efficiency in high schools, 
asked: “What are some of the factors which determine 
efficiency in classroom work of secondary school grade? 

“The survey of a secondary school system in which 
the classroom work of two hundred teachers was esti- 
mated by attendance of three hundred recitations leads 
to some positive results. The teachers of the system 
were classed in four divisions according as their work 
was rated as excellent, good, fair or poor. There were 
about eleven per cent. of the number who qualified in the 
class of superior teachers. Forty-eight of them were 
rated good, thirty-four per cent. of them were rated as 
fair, and seven per cent. in the number of those who 
should be employed in some profession other than teach- 
ing. 

“Superior academic training and experience in teach- 
ing were factors in determining the success of the 
teacher. All the teachers of the first class were college 
graduates, only two of them were without previous ex- 
perience in teaching; seventy per cent. of them had ex- 
perience of three years or more. 

“No perceptible superiority as far as sex is concerned 
was noticeable among this class of teachers. In every 
case of superior teaching the instructor was employed 
in giving instruction in his special subject. Corrobo- 
rative evidence showed that success in the classroom 
was made possible by proper conditions of heating, 
lighting, ventilation and general school equipment. 

“On the other hand, causes of failure in classroom 
work were often traceable directlv to inadequate ventila- 
tion, to a limited equipment of school apparatus, and to 
overburdened programs, as well as to personal unfit- 
ness for the position. The usual elements of unfitness 
were lack of adequate preparation for the position and 
the lesson, teaching by rote, and weak personality.” 

Other speakers were Professor Arnold Gessell of 
Yale, who made several excellent points in his talk on 
feeble-minded children in public schools, and Professor 
E. C. Moore of Harvard, one of the best after-dinner 
speakers the association ever had. 

Superintendent Stanley H. Holmes of New Britain is 
the president for next year. The other officers elected 
are: Vice-president, Valentine Almy of Providence, R. I.; 
secretary-treasurer, George L. Farley of Brockton; ex- 
ecutive committee, three years, Frank E. Spaulding of 
Newton, Isaac A. Winslow of Providence, Frank V. 
Thompson of Boston; nominating committee, Frank O. 
Draper of Pawtucket, R. I., Robert Fuller of Northamp- 
ton, D. H. Perkins of Portland, Me.; resolutions, H. W. 
Harrub of Taunton, Ernest L. Silver of Plymouth, N. 
H.; Wells A. Hall of Concord; auditing accounts, Frank 
A. Marsh of Milton; necrology, Allen P. Keith of New 
Bediord, I. O. Winslow of Providence, John Bacon of 
Milford, N. H., D. H. Perkins of Portland, Me., H. T. 
Lovejoy of Branford, Conn., Mason S. Stone of Ver- 
mont; educational progress, Frank V. Thompson of 


Boston, William W. Andrew of Salem, John D. Brooks 
of Natick. 
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PHILADELPHIJA’S HOME AND SCHOOL 
CONFERENCE 


A record-making event in the history of home and 
school co-operation was the recent sixth annual confer- 
ence of the Philadelphia Home and School League. The 
program was a departure from the stereotyped confer- 
ence order; a revelation of the forces which are marking 
the advance of the parent and teacher alliance; and it 
was an indication of the lines along which this great 
movement is destined to achieve colossal results. 

The responsibility of the home and the value of train- 
ing for home-making were the chief subjects of discus- 
sion, along with the after-home-and-school problem. 
There was openly and happily expressed appreciation by 
representative speakers of the work of Philadelphia's 
leading and unassuming schoolman, Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, city superintendent and honorary president 
of the league, whose address on “After Home and 
School—What?” was the “piece de resistance” at the 
feast of reason, the annual dinner, a brilliant social func- 
tion. 

“We cannot test the quality of the public school prod- 
uct by the percentages, averages, etc.. at the end of 
school,” he said. “The real test is in the way this 
product carries itself in the years that follow.” 

“After school, what? First, permanent educational 
interests; second, a consecration to splendid éndeavor; 
third, a gratitude for all the sacrifices and service ren- 
dered in home and school to fit the pupil to bear him- 
self worthily in the work of the world; fourth, a career 
having for its definite aim and immediate purpose 2 
wage-earning relation to society: fifth, a life so inter-re- 
lated to other life, so rich with purposes of beneficent 
ministration and so vitalized with elements of service, 
that others will be blessed by it; and lastly after home 
and school, a sustained support of the domestic, educa- 
tional and religious institutions of the people.” 

Temple University, Drexel Institute and the Home 
Economics Association of Philadelphia united with the 
Home and School League ina stirring symposium on 
“Home Making.” The speakers were President Dr. 
Russell Conwell; Miss Sarah M. Wilson, Drexel Insti- 
tute; Miss Elizabeth Lodor, William Penn high school, 
and Dr. Abby L. Marlatt, University of Wisconsin, 
whose address on “Humanics, the Science of Home Eco- 
nomics,” was an able exposition of the highest ideals of 
the home, “the centre from which radiate forces which 
make for higher standards and into which all that is best 
and highest in our ideals should lead as to their highest 
goal.” 

Professor Marlatt pointed out that women must be 
taught home-making “by adding to the older features of 
formal education such training as will give a view of 
home life in its relation to the factors which make up 
our world.” “That many teachers, men and women, do 
not know enough to help parents in their problems of 
training the young is a vital lack in our educational sys- 
tem,” she said. That the public school which without 
question must assume its responsibility as one avenue of 
approach in the future is not yet prepared for the task 
of teaching sex hygiene was indicated by Mrs. Mary V. 
Grice, founder of the league, during the women’s sym- 
posium on teaching sex hygiene in the home, which was 
participated in by Dr. Florence H. Richards, William 
Penn high school; Dr. Grace E. Spiegle, Philadelphia 
Normal school; Miss Mary A. Burnham, Civic Club; 
Miss Anna F. Davies, College Settlement, and Mrs. M. P. 
Falconer, Girls’ House of Refuge. The home, church 
and school, it was conceded, are all needed for this spec- 
ial vital phase of instruction, and it should have a defi- 
nitely assigned place in the curriculum of all colleges and 
normal schools for women. 

A session on the same topic, that of teaching sex hy- 
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giene in the home was held exclusively for men under 
the auspices of the Frankford Fathers’ Association, pre- 
sided over by Dr. Oscar Gerson, president Schoolmen’s 
Club, the speakers being Physical Director W. A. Stecher, 
District School Superintendent W. W. Brown; Chief 
School Medical Inspector Dr. W. S. Cornell, J. M. 
Smith and T. J. Lewis. Emphasis was put on the re- 
sponsibility of the father in setting a good example to 
his children, and on their duty to give their best thought 
and endeavor to the movement for a better and purer 
manhood. Jane A. Stewart. 
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LATEST RECORD 

Editor, Journal of Education: After having noticed 
the article in the September 4 number of the Journal 
entitled “Is This the Record?” I beg to submit the fol- 
lowing record of the Franklin, Indiana senior class of 
1913. 

Our High school enrollment was 267 last year. The 
population of our city is only 4,555. The senior class 
of 1913 numbered sixty-one, boys thirty-four, girls 
twenty-seven. Percentage of boys, fifty-five, nearly fiity- 
six per cent. 

Students are attending college from this class as 
follows :— 
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For a life work the class has expressed the following 
preferences :— 
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Very truly yours, 
Franklin, Indiana. Paul Van Riper. 
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CLING TO THE PURE SAXON 


Dear Sir: Permit me to m.ke a few remarks on some 
of the articles in the Journal of Education. On page 160 
I agree with the New York Tribune. An educator when 
he gives a contest in spelling should confine the list of 
words to one language. Caoutchouc, pronounced cow- 
chew. Even the French avoid this word and say 
gomme elastique, yet they pronounce it ca-oo-chew. 

You may laugh, but really I think it sounds better to 
Say cow-chew than to offend the ear of an English or 
pure American cow by saying cowruminate. (French, 
tuminer.) Let us cling to our pure Saxon tongue. 


C. H. S. 
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BOOK TABLE 


HEALTH AND THE SCHOOL. By Francis Willis- 
ton Burks and Jesse D. Burks, Director, Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Philadelphia. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, Cloth. Illustrated. 393 pp. Price, 
$1.50, net. 

Herbert Spencer's charge that people were generally 
far more interested in the health and care of horses, cattle 
and hogs than in that of their children no longer holds. 
Good health now ranks first in the minds of teachers and 
paremts, among the things that make up a good educa- 
tion. Now, especially, there is a pressing need of litera- 
ture that summarizes both the theory and practice of 
physiology and hygiene teaching. “Health and the 
School” meets the need effectively. It accomplishes three 
things: From widely scattered sources it brings together 
the theoretical facts pertaining to health, that seem well 
established and are most valuable; it shows how these 
facts have been applied and to what extent; and further, 
at presents all this matter in a surprisingly simple way. 
Health census of a school, sanitary inspection of school 
buildings, co-operation with parents in securing medical 
aid, teaching the art of health, health supervision under 
scientific management, air, food, clothing, playgrounds 
and calling the doctor, are some of the special fields the 
authors discuss most clearly. Finally they make a hope- 
ful forecast, under the heading “Socialized Health.” 
Throughout the method is conversational, the subjects 
of conversation being just such questions and objections 
as the thoughtful person would make and the presenta- 
tion of the subject is convincing. 


ESSENTIALS OF PHYSICS. By Professor George 
A. Hoadley, Swarthmore College. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 556 pp. 558 il- 
lustrations. Price, $1.25. 

Professor Hoadley’s well-known Elements of Physics 
is brought up to date in the present volume. Despite the 
many changes and modifications made in this new edi- 
tion, it retains the qualities which have secured so great 
a success for the previous book. It tells only what every- 
one should know, and it does this in a straight-forward, 
concise and interesting manner. It takes into considera- 
tion the character of the high school needs and condi- 
tions, and throughout lays particular emphasis upon the 
intimate relation between physics and everyday life. 
While the subject matter, as a whole, is unchanged, the 
order of topics in many cases has been altered to adapt 
the development of the subject to the habits of thought 
of high school pupils. The text, wherever possible, has 
been simplified, more than fifty topics having been ampli- 
fied, expanded or reworded. More familiar illustrations 
of the topics treated are given. There have been added 
a number of new topics, mostly in connection with the 
recent advances in applied science. The number, both 
of questions and problems, has been greatly increased 
and the data in these all relate to actual, practical, physi- 
cal phenomena. ‘More than one-fifth of the illustrations 


. in the book are new, many of the pictures of apparatus 


having been redrawn to show modern forms. 


SELF-RBALIZATION: AN OUTLINE OF ETHICS. 
By Professor Henry W. Wright of Lake Forest Col- 
lege (Ill.). ‘New York: Henry Holt & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. 429 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A masterly treatise on ethics by a competent hand. 
Professor Wright is a teacher of philosophy in a mid- 
western college. In his treatment of his subject he 
divides it into four parts. Part I deals with Ethics as 
the science of good conduct. Part II relates to the Na- 
ture of the Good,—conduct or character. Part III treats 
of the Good as Self-realization. ‘Part IV describes the 
life of Self-realization, with chapters on the various vir- 
tues,—individual, social and religious. It is an excel- 
lent work,—comprehensive, as it leaves no segment of 
ethics unexplored and unmapped; and in a peculiarly 
literary style which renders its reading attractive, and 
at the same time a model in good English. Its moral 
value cannot be overlooked, since it exhibits principles 
and ideals in their application to daily conduct and yield- 
ing a program for actual living. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES. By Professor Frederick Anderegg of Ober- 
lin College and-Professor E. Drake Roe of Syracuse 
University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 
108 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

These two authors have successfully used the ‘con- 
tents of this work in their respective classrooms for 
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ears, and have found that they stand the test of service. 
¢ present volume is a careful revision of a formerly 
published work which has been extensively used as a 
textbook. The revision is in the interests of additional 
simplicity. In its predecessor some demonstrations 
were found to be somewhat too technical, and in this 
volume these are simplified without any loss of vigor or 
enerality. The book is intended for the use of seniors 
in high schools and freshmen in colleges, and will be 
found highly serviceable to all such. 


STUDIES IN FOREIGN EDUCATION. 
ial Reference to English Problems. 
Brereton. M. A. Canterbury. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. 290 pp. Price, $1.60. 

It is as interesting as it is instructive to read of prob- 
lems of educational administration met abroad. | That 
they have vexing problems, in England at least, is evi- 
dent from one of the first sentences in Mr. Brereton’s 
book: “The spirit of inquiry and discontent has invaded 
even the most cloistral of our schools, and time-honored 
methods and traditional aims are everywhere being 
challenged and criticised.” That sentence might have 
been written in any of a half dozen of our large Ameri- 
can cities. Most of the author’s attention in “Studies 
in Foreign Education,” however, is given to a compari- 
son of school problems in England, France and Ger- 
many,—rural education, moral instruction, infant schools 
and classical education. Several of the chapters are re- 
printed articles from English educational periodicals and 
are uniformly of a high standard. 


With Spec- 
By Cloudesley 


THIS WONDER WORLD. By Agnes Giberne. 
150 Nassau Street, New York: American Tract Society. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 212 


pp. 

“This Wonder World” is a most delightful book on all 
sorts of wonders beginning with an oak table in the 
home and ending with the air ship, from the acorn from 
which the tree grew, from which the oak was sawn for 
the dining table to the fascination of gravitation and at- 
mosphere, both of which must be understood before one 
an ride through the air on a flying machine. If you 
give this book to a boy, his father and mother, brother 
and sisters will all enjoy it and will read it more than 
once. It is written primarilv for a boy, but it is really a 
book for everybody everywhere. 


GLOBES AND MAPS _ IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. By Leon O. Wiswell, Inspector of 
School Libraries in State of New York. Chicago and 
New York: Rand McNally & Co. ‘Cloth. 12mo. 
64 pp. Price, 65 cents. 

A manual for teachers to aid them in the use of globes 
and maps in the schoolroom. It is not a textbook for 
pupils. The author deems the presence of a globe in a 
school a valuable asset in geographical studies, as it cer- 
tainly is. The author treats with great care all the data 
regarding the earth-planet, its spherical form, its paral- 
lels, its meridians, its revolutions, its seasons, its 
equinoxes, its solstices, its oceanic currents, and its re- 
lation to other heavenly bodies, especially the sun and 
moon. All this information is carefully thought out, and 
concisely presented, making it a valuable book for the 
teacher. 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDA. By Richard Wagner. Re- 
told in English verse by Oliver Huckel, translator of 
“‘Parsifal,” “Lohengrin,” “‘Meistersinger,” etc. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 12mo. Cloth. 
Six illustrations. Price, 75 cents, net; postage, 8 cents. 
No book for the money will be more welcome on this 

centennial Wagner year than this fourth volume trans- 

lated by Oliver Huckel. Indeed, every lover of Wag- 
ner is sure to have all four of these delightful volumes. 

They give English readers their best opportunity to 

read these great works attractively written in dignified 

and spirited verse. Each volume is printed in a hand- 
some black-letter type with each page enlivened by some 
matter in red. 


THE MAKING OF CHARACTER. By Professor 
John MacCunn of Balliol College, Oxford, Eng. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 12mo. Cloth 
226 pp. Price, £1.25. 

A work from a British teacher of philosophy, dealings 
with some educational aspects of ethics, and under the 
title of “The Making of Character.” It is a well-writtey 
book, its style that of a scholar. In Part I he deals with 
such themes as Heredity, Temperament, Capacities, In- 
stinets, etc. Part II treats of Educational Influences 
such as family, school, friendship, livelihood, and others 
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of a kindred nature. Part III deals with sound judg- 
ment, in which are chapters on the value of correct 
ideals. Part IV has to do with self-development and self- 
control. The author bids us think with gratitude of the 
persons, the institutions, and the deeply-cherished ideals 
that help to give our personal resolves and aspirations 
that coherency and force that go towards the building up 
of character so largely and really. It is an able work, 
and sane throughout. 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 
By Everett Barnes. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
12mo, 398 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A very complete and thoroughly interesting work, cov- 
ering America’s history from the coming of Columbus 
to the inauguration of Woodrow Wilson as President. 
Nothing of any historical value pertaining to this lengthy 
period has been overlooked by the author, and the events 
are portrayed in such terse and attractive paragraphs 
as will be likely to win the interest of the boys and girls 
of the grammar grades, for whom it has been specially 
prepared. Nothing more thorough or more entertain- 
ing in the line of our country’s history has ever come to 
our reviewer’s desk. Careful summaries and review 
questions accomnany the text, and the pictures with 
which the work abounds are of the choicest, and well- 
fitted to help the pupil understand and remember the 
events recorded. In an appendix the constitution of the 
United States, the dates of the admission to the Union 
of the vartous states, and a list of the Presidents, form 
a valuable feature. 


SELECTIONS FROM MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by William Sav- 
age Johnson, University of Kansas. Riverside Litera- 


ture Series. Boston, New York and Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 335 pp. Price, 
60 cents. 


This book of selections furnishes examples of Arnold’s 
prose in all the fields in which it characteristically em- 
ployed itself except that of religion. Most of Arnold’s 
leading ideas are represented in this volume, but the de- 
cision to use entire essays so far as feasible precluded the 
possibility of gathering all the important utterances to- 
gether. In the division of literary criticism is illustrated 
Arnold’s cosmopolitanism by essays of first-rate im- 
portance dealing with the four literatures with which he 
was well acquainted. In the notes there is conciseness 
with a reasonable degree of thoroughness. The three 
divisions are: Theories of Literature and Criticism, Liter- 
ary Criticism and Social and Political Studies. There are 
twelve of Mr. Arnold’s best essays, written in 1853, 1863, 
iro), 1864, 1866, 1867 (two), 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, and 


TENNYSON AND BROWNING, A MANUAL FOR 
COLLEGE CLASSES AND OTHER STUDIES. 
By Robert Huntington Fletcher, Ph. D., Grinnell Col- 
lege, Iowa. Cedar Falls, Iowa: The Torch Press. 
Cloth. 258 pp. (5%x8.) Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

If it is true, as undoubtedly it is, that there has been 
no other similar study of the two leading poets of the 
Victorean era, it is equally true that no published study 
of their lives together has any approach to this in infor- 
mation or fascination. The two lives play into each other 
in point of time, wonderfully. Browning was born three 
years after Tennyson and died three years earlier, at the 
age of seventy-seven. The year Tennyson was nineteen 
Browning decided to devote his life to poetry without go- 
ing to college. Three years later Tennyson also decided 
upon a poetic life. Browning published his first poem at 
twenty-one and Tennyson’s first volume appeared at the 
same age. Thus their lives have an irresistible charm as 
they run along together. 

The study of the England of their day, the study of 
contemporary writings, a close view of their lives in- 
dividually, and the intensive study of the poetry of each 
makes a book of rare value in school or out. 


_—_—— 


UN MARIAGE D’AMOUR. Par Ludovic Halevy. 
Edited by Otto Patzer, Ph. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. vit+63 pp. Frontispiece. ‘Price, 25 cents. 
Professor Patzer of the University of Washington has 

prepared a satisfactory edition of this charming love 

story by the man whose “Abbé Constantin” proved that 

a Frenchman can write better things than the “French 

novel.” The introduction, motes and vocabulary are 

adequate, but in mo way is the edition an improvement 
over that of Dr. R. L. Hawkins of Harvard. 
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MATHEMATICAL WRINKLES. By Professor 
Samuel I. Jones of the Gunter Biblical and Literary 
College, Gunter, Texas. Published by the author. 
12mo. Cloth. 321 pp. Price, $1.65, net. 

This is a unique work, specially designed to aid both 
teachers and scholars to gain a more practical acquain- 
tance with mathematics and this without being what 
would be called a textbook in that science. It is some- 
thing for supplementary work rather than what is cus- 
tomary and essential to the average textbook. To any 
person with a love—not to say a passion—for mathe- 
matics, such a book will come with a strong appeal. The 
author thinks that extra assignments are essential to 
thorough work and he makes these assignments in the 
hundreds of problems which through his volume he pre- 
sents. It is really a practice book in all the branches of 
mathematical study. (Many of the problems are origi- 
nal, others have been carefully gleaned from the past and 
the present. It must not be assumed from the name that 
this is a sort of mathematical “Curiosity Shop.” It is 
much more than that; it is a serious, helpful and inter- 
esting work, 


NED BREWSTER’S BEAR HUNT. 
J. Hawkins. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 
12mo. 285 pp. Price, $1.20, met. 

The author of this fascinating book finds relief from 
the cares of a large parish in Jamaica Plain by hying 
away to the deep, dense forests of New Brunswick, and 
living for a couple of months among the deer and bear 
and other wild denizens of the woods. Out of such a re- 
cent experience with nature has come this lively story 
for boys, one that will attract the interest and fire the 
imagination of any youth from twelve to sixteen years 
of age. There is nothing of the nature-fakir about Mr. 
Hawkins. He does not skirt the woods and imagine 
what the wild creatures are doing. He explores the 
woods and sees their actual life. He is also an expert 
with the camera, and has the knack of catching wild ani- 
mals in many a good pose. The pictures in this thrilling 
book are photographs taken on tthe spot. Boys will be 
delighted with “Ned Brewster’s Bear Hunt.” 


By Chauncey 


HEIDI. By Johanna Spyri. Translated by Helene S. 
White. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
Holiday edition. 16 full-page colored illustrations. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50 net; postage, 15 cents. 

“Heidi” is one of the best of all the German juvenile 
classics. The scene of the story is laid among the 
rocks and flowers and snows of the Alps, and the narra- 
tive concerns the life of a little girl, who lives there in 
her grandfather’s humble cottage. Something is always 
happening in Heidi’s happy life, and eventually quite a 
little plot is evolved, but everything happens very grad- 
ually. Children love such a story and older people who 
love children will find it pleasant reading. The present 
beautiful holiday edition, with its numerous illustrations 
in color, its excellent lange print and handsome binding, 
offers this popular work in a suitable dress and yet at 
a reasonable price. The translation is the standard one 
of Helene S. White, which carefully preserves all the 
flavor of the German original. 


THE SOCIAL RUBAIYAT OF A BUD. 
Ambrose Madison Willis. Illustrated and decorated 
by Elsie A. Harrison. San Francisco: Paul Elder 
Company. Holiday binding. 60 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
A fair young debutante familiar with the quatrains of 

the ‘Persian poet of the eleventh century may appreciate 

the subtie cynicism in the curious parody by Mrs. Willis, 
of which the following is a fair sampling:— 
“They gad and gossip, gush, and rush ‘to meet’— 
‘To greet’—‘to dine’—and then with tireless feet 


By Mrs. 


They rag-time through the night. 
Some wine of life 
They surely drink that has the cocktail beat!” 


“The lab’rer’s paltry eight-hour stunt does rob 
The part of day, yet Climber, Bore and Snob 
Alike, day’s exit but night’s entrance find— 

What wonder if one sometimes shirk the job.” 


AMERICAN HEROES FROM HISTORY. By Inez 
N. McFee. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 12mo. 
Cloth. 262 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


Here one is in the company of many who have occu- 
pied illustrious positions in our American. life, and who 
wear laurels that do not fade. To our youth, for whom 
evidently the compilation is made especially, will surely 
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come enlarged patriotism as they are brought face to 
face with such men as Myles Standish, Washington, Hale 
Wayne, Paul Jones, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, 
Samuel Morse, Peter Cooper, and others who have won 
fame by their deeds. e numerous illustrations are 
well chosen to render emplatic the great deeds which 
have made the actors eminent. 





r ~ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Teaching of the Common Branches.” By W. W. Charters, Price, 
$1.35. n: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Glooscap the Great Uhief and Oteer Stories.” By E. N. Part- 
ridge, Price, $1.25. New York: Sturgis, Walton Company. 

“Grimm's Die Sieben Reisen Sinbads des Sermannes.” Edited b 
K. C. H. Drechsel, Price, 40 cents. New York: American Book 


Company. 

Petit Blew y Gyp.”’ Edited by F. Th. Meylan. Price, 35 centa.— 
“Biology of Sex for Parents and Teachers.” T. W. Gallowa: 

rice, 75 cents.—“General Hygiene.” By Frank Overton. Price, 
cents.—“Personsl Hygiene.” Frank Overton, Price, 40 
“First Book of Health.’ By C. rtman and L. B. Bibb.—**The Ha- 
man Body and Its Enemies.” B 

. Harris. Yonkers, N. Y.: W 


English Grammar.” By William 
Book Company. ; 
“The E -Laing Readers” ( Book One, Two, Three, Four.) By 
A. W. Edgon . E. Laing, ton: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 
“Indian Child Life.” aye A. Kaerman, Price, 50 cents—‘‘Colette 
in France” By E. B. McDonald, Price, 45 cents—‘Wide Awake 
. y. Price, 50 cents—‘‘Twitight Town.” 
By M. F. Blaisdell. Price, 40 eente—Child’s Book of American His- 


Coren Eeeeery” Edited by G.T. Dippold. Price, $1.00. Boston: 
nn . 

“Constructive English Grammar.’ By M. E, Holtz. Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Published by the Author. 

“A History of the United States.”” By H. E. Bourne and E. J. 
Benton. Price, $1.00.—Biology of Sex.” By T. W. Galloway. Price, 
75.cents. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. 

“What Socialism Is." By C. H. Kerr. Price, 5 cents—*The Catholic 
Church and Socialism.” By F. Bohn and T. McGrady. Price, 10 cents. 
Chieago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

‘*Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, with Notesand Questions."” By 
L. A. Sloan. Price, 20 cents. Chicago: Sloan Publishing Com 


. A.S y. 
“Our Little Servian Cousin.” By C. V. Winlow, cents. 


“Alys in Happyland.” By Una Macdenald. Price, $1.50,— The 
poe of Switzerland.”’ By N. H. Dole. Price, $2.50.—‘* Famous Fron- 
tiersmen.”’ By C.H. L. Johnston. Boston: L. C. Page & “o. 


ge 

“Tales of Two Bunnies.” By Katharine Pyle. New York: E. P, 
Dutton & Ce. 
‘* The Book of the Epic.” By H.A. Guerber. Philadelphia: J. B. 
pen yr rg A 

** Honle’s Art of Teaching Schoole.” Edited by E. T. Campagnac. 
Live 1: The University Pres«. 
“A Student’s History of the United States.” By Edward Chan- 
ning. Price, $1.40 —‘*Cyslopedia of Education” (Lib—Pol). New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 





DO YOU KNOW 
CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 
IN DRAMATIC FORM 


CONTENTS OF BOOK FIVE 


The latest volume in the series 


Nathan Hale The Black Pearl 

The Maid of Orleans Ivanhee 

The Necklace A Son of the Yemassee 

A Christmas Carol Eva 

Jean Valjean The Treason of Benedict Arnold 

The Man Without a Country 

BOOK ONE. For Second Grade 30 Cents, Postpaid 
BOOK TWO. For Third Grade 35 Cents. Postpaid 
BOOK THREE. For Fourth Grade 40 Cents. Postpaid 
BOOK FOUR. For Fifth and Sixth Grades 50 Cents. Postpaid 
BOOK FIVE. For Seventh and Eighth Grades 60 Cents. Postpaid 


If you are not acquainted with these Dramatic 
Keaders, let us send you a descriptive circular 
giving the complete table of contents of each 
volume. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
{nsertcd under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
im every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 

short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
ae than Friday precedifig date of 
ssue. 








NOVEMBER. 


26-29: North Carolina ‘Teachers’ As- 
sembly, Raleigh; E. E. Sams, sec’y, 
Department of Education, Raleigh. 

27-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago; James F. Hosic, 

icago, Normal College, sec’y. 

27-29: Xas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dallas; W. F. Doughty, 
Marlin, sec’y. 

28-29: Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Des 
Moines, Iowa; W. Eikenberry, 
University of Chicago, sec’y. 

28-29: Massachusetts State Associa- 
tion, Boston; Wallace C. Boyden, 

ormal School, Boston, pres. 

28-29: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association, Muskogee; J. 
E. Sullivan, Wagoner, pres. 

28-29: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence, Lynchburg. 


17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles. sec’y. 

29-31: Central Division, Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, Cin- 
cinnati; Charles Bundy Wilson, 
Iowa State University, sec’y. 

29-31: Joint Meeting, Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America and 
American Philological Association, 
Cambridge, Mass.; William Guild 
Howard, Harvard University, sec’y, 
Modern Language Association. 

29-31: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Columbus; Miss Margaret 
Sutherland, Columbus, pres. 

30-31: State Teachers’ Association of 
Oklahoma, Tulsa: L. BE. Weather- 
wax, Muskogee, sec’y. 

30-Jan. 1: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Pittsburgh; 
Supt. A. Harman, Hazleton, 


res, 

sT yan uary 2: Wyoming State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kemmerer; County 
Superintendent Maud Dawes, Doug- 
las, sec’y. 


a 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


_ 


MAINE. 


RAR HARBOR. . At an enthusi- 
astic. meeting of prominent citizens 
of this town who have particular in- 
terest in the welfare of the schools, 
Mrs. Harry Connors was appointed 
chairman of a committee to organize 
a parents-teachers’ association. 


AUGUSTA. Ernest F. Clason 
of Lisbon Falls declined the 
principalship of the Cony 
High School to which he was re- 


cently elected by the Augusta School 
Board. George R. Gardner, prin- 
cipal of the Brunswick High, was 
elected to the place. 

Mr. Gardner is a native of Brewer, 
thirty-four years of age. and a grad- 
uate of the Bangor high school and 
Bowdoin College. He has been prin- 
cipal of the Bridgton High School, 
submaster of the Bangor High 
Schocl and principal of the Camden 
High School. For the last three 
years he has been in Brunswick. He 
will assume his new duties Decem- 
ber 1. 


Assistant State Dairy Inspector 
C. R. Leland states that students of 
agricultural courses in Maine ~ sec- 
ondary schools are responding wel’ 
to the offer of prizes for excellency 
in essays on acricultural topics. made 
bythe State Dairymen'’s “Association. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
WARREN. Elementary teachers 
of this vicinity had a fine institute 
last week, at which Dr. Lamson, of 
the Plymouth Normal School, Super- 
intendent Slayton of Claremont, Dep- 
uty State Superintendent Brown and 


State Superintendent Morrison 
spoke. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Rowdyism on street 


cars by high school boys must stop, 
according to the announcement of 
Superintendent of Schools Dyer, who 
purposes to suspend boys guilty of 
ungentlemanly conduct in the future 
or have them summoned into the 
juvenile court. 

NEWTON. Dr. Spaulding’s an- 
nual address to the teachers, super- 
visors afd principals was upon the 
theme, “What Do You Mean?” and 
was a searching inquiry into the mo- 
tives that actuated the teacher in 
pursuing the work of her vocation. 

An important series of conferences 
in English is in progress, in which dif- 
ferent systems of marking and esti- 
mating the value of English papers 
are considered, and the attempt is 
heing made to establish a’ more unt- 
form and efficient system of evaluat- 
ing this work. 

The Vocational Conferences 
held on alternate Mondays. 

FITCHBURG. A delegation fronr 
Dunmore, Pennsvlvania, including 
Superintendent C. F. Hoban and 
three members of the school board 
in that city, came to inspect the 
Fitchburg industrial course. They 
were entertained by Superintendent 


are 


Edgerly and William B. Hunter, 
supervisor of the course. 
CHARLEMONT. Walter K. 


Putney, for the past two years super- 
intendent in ‘Charlemont, Hawley, 
Heath, and Rowe, has been elected 
superintendent for the four towns of 
Lee, Monterey, Otis, and Tyring- 
hom. Mr. Putney was born in 
Gloucester, is a graduate of the 
Salem Normal School and Brown 
University. He was formerly super- 
intendent’ at Lexington. 





CONNECTICUT. 

MIDDLETOWN. Middletown 
is one of the first places in the coun- 
ry to have the open-window plan for 
every school, in the system. Super- 
intendent. Wheatley has no reason to 
think the plan needs modification. 

Under the  open-window plan, 
windows are kept open on one side 
of the rooms most of the time and 
the temperature kept between sixty- 
fonr and sixty-eight degrees. Chil- 
dren are given more exercise than 
in the past. 

Middletown witnessed a unique and 
verv successful affair early in the 
month—a Dutch Treat Supner and 
Social, “tendered to themselves” bv 
the teachers, members of the board 
of education, their wives and guests. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CARBON COUNTY. The in- 
stitute this year was the fiftieth an- 
nual session and the occasion was 
utilized for several exceptionally in- 
teresting exercises including a ban- 
quet with historic features. It was 
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the most interesting and important 
session of the institute in many years. 


MAUCH CHUNK. Last vear 
the attention of the public was turned 
from the material equipment of the 
school to a_ consideration of the 
spiritual resources of the community. 
In a home and school meeting it was 
suggested that what the schools of 
Mauch Chunk needed was not more 
money but more personality and a 
plan was outlined by which public- 
spirited members of the Civic Club 
and the Home and School Associa- 
tion might come to the schools and 
have a talk with some particular stu- 
dent in a quiet corner of the library. 
There was to be no thought of quiz- 
zing or reforming but just of getting 
acquainted. The meetings in the 
school building would open the way 
for an interchange of visits between 
the student and the visitor. It was 
hoped that the interest of repre- 
sentative citizens who were willing 
to come to the school would dignify 
the importance of the school; would 
help to keep some in school who 
might stop; would help to place those 
who did stop; and that it would mod- 
ify the conduct of pupils on the 
street. 

These things have been realized in 
dart, but the best thing that grew out 
of it was the discovery of a woman 
who met weekly with a group of 
grammar school girls. She offered 
to come once and suggested that she 
could teach some one to darn stock- 
ings; she came and then continued 
to come and taught not one but 
about twenty, and they enjoyed this 


humble necessary work. There 
seem to be great opportunities along 
this line. for in every small town 


are those who may not be able to 
give statuary or victrolas or moving 
picture machines, but who can give 
themselves, and the schools need 
them. To bring it about requires a 
type of leadership that comprehends 
both community and schools. 

The public librarian, who had been 
conducting a Saturday morning 
“story hour.” last year spent two or 
three mornings each week telling 
stories in the lower grade. This 
made possible a wider knowledge of 
the public library and its resources. 

Thirty University Extension lec- 
ture tickets were given to the high 
sehool and a prize of twenty dollars 
offered for the best essay on a sub- 
ject based on the lectures. A num- 
her of excursions were taken by all 
of the grade teachers under the high 
school teacher of science for the pur- 
rose of studying nature in the open. 
These trips promoted good fellow- 
chip, gave much illustrative material 
for nature study and geography, and 
cleared up many hazy ideas concern- 
ing the world at home. 


PHILADELPHIA. The presi- 
dent. Charles R. Van Hise. and sev- 
eral members of the faculty of the 
TIniversitv of Wisconsin, were in 
Philadelphia last week, to help in the 
organization of a university bureau 
of extension here. 


school 
Journal, 
vear for 
Thomas 


Philadelphia has a 
paper. the Public 
published nine times a 
teachers of the city by 
Groetzinger Thomas G. Parris and 
Albert W. Dudlev. Mr. Groetzinger 
is editor. It should have as good a 
reception among parents and_ chil- 
dren as among teachers. 


new 


School 
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LEWISBURG. After a spirited 
meeting, the Woman’s Student Gov- 
ernment Association, which is ‘com- 

osed of all the young women in 
Bucknell’s Woman College, adopted 
the honor system im examinations at 
a recent meeting. The new system 
is set forth in a resolution which for- 
bids any girl in the association from 
either giving or receiving  illegiti- 
mate aid, written or oral, during any 
examination. The members of the 
association themeselves are respon- 
sible for the enforcement ‘of the rul- 
ing, and any breaches will be dealt 
with by the executive committec, 
which will doubtless expel from col- 
lege any violaters of the rule. 


CARLISLE. Instruction in sex 
hygiene, which was inaugurated at 
the Carlisle Indian School several 
years ago, and- which has proven so 
valuable for health, purity, and char- 
acter building, is being given again 
this year. Superintendent M. Fried- 
man is a firm believer in this work, 
and introduced it here because he 
feels that it is of pressing importance 
not only in all Indian schools, but 
that it can have wider application in 
the public school system. 

He is convinced, however, that it 
should be properly organized and 
that physicians who are experts in 
presenting the subject. should be 
employed; that the girls and boys 
should be separated for this instruc- 
tion, a man being employed for the 
work with the boys and a woman for 
the girls» that while. a:general lecture 
is of value, the best results come 
from work with small groups and by 
personal interview. . 


SWARTHMORE. _ The Confer- 
ence of the Young Women Student 
Governments held at Swarthmore 
College this month was probably 
the largest of its kind ever held in 
college circles. The . assembly in- 
cluded rrepresentatives. from all the 
leading girls’ and co-educational col- 
leges throughout the East, South, 
and Central West. The association 
convenes each year for discussion of 
problems of general interest. They 
have not heretofore taken any. def- 
inite action on questions, but simplv 
compared methods of dealing with 
common problems, such as the honor 
system, point system, attendance at 
classes, hazing, dancing, maintaining 
quiet hours, and many others. 


HARRISBURG. The State 
Board of Education has prepared a 
special circulating library for teach- 
ers and others who are interested in 
educational matters. In making 
announcement about this library the 
State Board calls attention to the 
fact that many people who are in- 
terested in education find it difficult 
to get the latest sources of informa- 
tion. This literature is now to be 
made accessible in the form of 
special books, pamphlets, and even 
clinpings and reference Tists which 
will be sunplied to all students ot 
education throughout the state. The 
library will also furnish teachers 
with the opportunity of continuing 
their professional study. The books 
will be circulated from Harrisburg 
on request sent to the State Board 
of Education. 


SCRANTON. Superintendent 
George Howell died on November 
19 at the age of fifty-four. Mr. How- 
ell was one of the leaders in educa- 
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tion in the state and was also prom- 
inent in public affairs, having been 
elected a member of Congress some 
years ago. He was a man of ex- 
ceptional ability on the platform as 
well as in administration., 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Principal 
Mitchill of the. Jamaica high school 
has ordered fraternities in his school 
abolished. 


The annual meeting of the trustees 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching was held 
in New York city November 19 
The twenty-five trustees, who are 
college presidents and financiers, in- 
cluding President Lowell, of Har- 
vard, President Hadley, of Yale, and 
President Butler, of Columbia, were 
present with the exception of Chan- 
cellor David Starr Jordan, of Leland 
Stanford University, who is in Eur- 
ope. 
In the last vear Mr. Carnegie gave 
the foundation «$1,250,000 as a special 
endowment for its study of the edu- 
cational system. The original fund 
to provide pensions for college pro- 
fessors was established in April, 1905, 
and the foundation began its work 
on July 1, 1906. It spent $158,000 in 
pensions in the first year of its ex- 
istence. Last year its expenditures 
for the same purpose increased to 
$570,000, 

Extensive studies for the purpose 
of administering the pension fund 
have been undertaken. The most im- 
portant have been the investigations 
conducted by Abraham Flexner into 
educational conditions in the medical 
schools of this country and Europe. 
An investigation of educational con- 
ditions in agricultural training col- 
leges has been started, and an inves- 
tigation of conditions in legal educa- 
tion has been decided upon. 

The endowment of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching is now $15,325,000, and its 
annual income $694,000. Of _ this 
amount $618,000 was used this year in 
paying pensions to 404 professors or 
their widows, as compared with $570,- 
™) last year. Thirty-three pension- 
ers were added to the list this vear. 

Mr. Carnegie’s gifts for philan- 
thropic purposes exclusive of the many 
libraries he has given away, now 
amount to nearly $220,000,000. Here 
are his chief benefactions: $125,000,- 
1” for the Carnegie Corporation, 
$15,925,000 for the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teach- 
ine, $22,000,0) for the Carnegie In- 
stitution for the Advancement of Sci- 
entife Research at Washington, $19,- 
000,000. for the Carnegie Hero Fund, 


$15,000,000 for the Carnegie Institute 
at Pittsburgh, $10,000,000 for New 
York City branch libraries, $10,000,- 
000 for Scotch tniversities, and $10,- 
0,000 for his native town of Dun 
fermline, Scotland. 


Dr. Maria Montessori, founder of 


‘the Montessori method of teaching, ig 


coming’ to America to study educae 
uuonal methods. Incidentally she will 
give as much of an idea of her work 
to American students of pedagogy as 
she may be able in twelve lectures, 
which she will deliver in the princi- 
pal cities of the East. 

Dr. Montessori will arrive on De- 
cember 3. A reception for her has 
been arranged for at the White 
House, Miss Margaret Wilson, 
daughter of President Wilson, being 
a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Montessori Educational 
Association, of which Mrs. Alexan- 
der Graham Bell is the president. 

In Washington Dr. Montessori 
will deliver the first of her lectures 
and will exhibit for the first time in 
public a series of motion pictures il- 
lustrative of her work. Dr. Montes- 
sori does not speak English, but an 
interpreter has been engaged to 
speak with her. The films which she 
will use were made in the garden of 
the Montessori School in Rome. 

Dr. Montessori has‘ written to 
those who are arranging for her 
visit to this country that she desires 
to learn as much as possible of 
American schools in the limited time 
at her disposal. 

_ The Montessori Educational Asso- 
ciation is an outgrowth of the Mon- 
tessori American Committee which 
was formed in this country at the re- 
quest of Dr. Montessori herself. This 
committee had among its members, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Professor 
Henry W. Holmes, of Harvard, S. S. 
McClure, William H. Maxwell, Miss 
Anne E- George, who is director of 
the Montessori work; Dr. George W. 
Jacoby, Miss Ellen Yale Stevens, 
William Morrow, and others. 

The first school which was organ- 
ized to do continuous work was one 
which w2s conducted by Miss George 
in Washington. There are now 
seventy teachers in this country who 
are teaching the Montessori methods 
and who have been trained by Dr. 
Montessori. 

ALBANY. Through the efforts of 
John E. Boos, assistant superinten- 
dent at Albany's public bath 3, Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg address was read 
in almost every school in the United 
States on the fiftieth anniversary of 
its delivery, November 20. In 
October, Mr. Boos wrote to the gov- 
ernors of all the states, asking if 
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they would not issue a proclamation 
advising the reading of the address 
in the public schools, or take the 
matter up with the education officials 
of the different states. He received 
answers from every governor in 
the country with two exceptions. In 
almost every instance the executives 
praised Mr. Boos for bringing the 
matter to their attention, and com- 
plied with his suggestion. ; 

The governors of West Virginia, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Wyoming, 
Maryland and Delaware issued proc- 
lamations calling on all school prin- 
cipals to see that the teachers in their 
schools read the Gettysburg address 
Thursday. In other states the mat- 
ter was hauled through the depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 





NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. Definite state aid 
for vocational schools is a part of 
New Jersey's new provision for m- 
dustrial education, as enacted by the 
1913 legislature and outlined in a bul- 
letin issued by the New Jersey Board 
of Education. The New Jersey work 
is under the direction of L. H. Carris, 
whom Commissioner Kendall desig- 
nated as deputy commissioner in 
charge of vocational education. 

The New Jersey plan provides that 
any school district, whether city, 
town, township, or borough, as well 
as any county, may start vocational 
schools and get state money for 
their support. Separate schools may 
be organized, or departments estab- 
lished in existing schools, according 
to local convenience. The thorough 
practicalness of the plan may be seen 
from the recommendations for effi- 
<ient members of advisory boards 
for the vocational schools. If the 
training is for the industries, then 
two of the members are to be an 
employer and an employee respec- 
tively, representing distinct trades or 
occupations. Where the school is 
one that trains for home duties, it 
is suggested that members shall be 
persons “who have had actual ex- 
perience in the occupations carried on 
in the household, as mistress of a 
home, house-daughter, or housekeep- 
er.” Similarly, an advisory board 
for an agricultural vocational school 
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Text-Book Economy 


The art of getting the most out of books lies in daily care. Low 
costand large saving have made the HOLDEN BOOK REPAIR- 
ING MATERIAL ar indispensable article in over three thousand 
schools. THE HOLDEN COMBINATION REPAIR OUTFIT 
is designed for a place on the teacher’s desk to provide for the 


prompt repair of a!l damage to books. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


is expected to have as members at 
least three sucessful farmers of the 
neighborhood. 

The local community furnishes the 


building and one-half the cost of 
equipment and maintenance, while 
the state pays the other half of the 
cost, the amount not to exceed $10,- 
000 in any given year for any one 
school. The school must be offi- 
cially approved by the State Board 
of Education before it can receive 
any money. The sum of $80,000 has 
been authorized by law for the year. 
“In brief,” says Mr. Carris, summing 
up the plan, “The State will give 
money for the equipment and main- 
tenance of approved _ vocational 
schools on a dollar-for-dollar basis, 
in proportion to the amount spent 
by the local comnfunity out of funds 
raised by local. taxation to the 
amount of $10,000 annually.” 

The New Jersey authorities are 
particularly insistent that vocational 
schools shall be established only after 
a community has given careful con- 
sideration to its vocational needs. 
A list of questions is suggested, by 
means of which the local community 
can find out, first, whether the in- 
dustrial needs of the neighborhood 
demand better vocational facilities; 
and second, just what type of schools 
—day, evening, or part-time—may be 
mecessary to meet local _ require- 
ments. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA. 


EDMOND. The State Board of 
Education has raised the salary of 
President ‘Charles Evans of the 
Central State Normal from $2,700 
to $3,000 per year. ‘The raise in 
President Evans’ salary was due to 
the fact that the Central State Nor- 
mal has the largest enrollment and 
the largest faculty of any similar in- 
stitution within the state. Out of 
forty-two state normal schools in 
various parts of the United States, 
only one president is receiving the 
same salary as the president of the 
Central State Normal. Two receive 
less and thirty-eight more. Nineteen 
have fewer teachers than the Central 
State Normal and twenty-two have 
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more. Thirty-eight have a smaller an- 
nual enrollment of students and four 
have more than the Central State 
Normal. The Central State Norma} 
is One of the largest state normals 
in the Southwest and President 
Evans is making good as president 
of this institution. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

NEWARK. = Superintendent Wil- 
son Hawkins made November “New- 
ark month” in the public schools. 
Mr. Hawkins outlined his plan in the 
following letter to the Newark 
teachers :—- 

“To Principals and Teachers :-— 

“IT desire all teachers in the ele- 
mentary grades and such teachers as 
may be directed by the High School 
principal, to set aside a part of each 
week during the month of Novem- 
ber to teach ‘Newark.’ One or 
more recitation periods per week 
during this particular month may be 
devoted to this work. I suggest 
that it be substituted occasionally 
for the regular work in history, geog- 
raphy or English. Upon the com- 
pletion of this month of instruction, 
I desire that all pupils above the 
tifth grade be require to write a com- 
position of not more than 500 words 
upon the subject, ‘My Home City.” 
I desire this composition to be care- 
fully planned and outlined, and to be 
written in the very best handwriting 
of the pupil, giving special attention 
to paragraphing, margins, spellings, 
ete. 

“The best three compositions sub- 
mitted to each grade teacher and 
the best fifty compositions submitted 
by High School pupils are to be cor- 
rected by the teacher, re-written by 
the pupils. and sent to the superin- 
tendent of schools, on or before De- 
cember 15. On receiving these com- 
positions, if thev are of the high 
standard T hope for, it is my plan to 
mail the best of them to the editors 
of newspapers, educational and other 
magazines throughout the country, 
asking that they be published. 
Others shall be bound into a volume 
and preserved in the office of the 
board of education, as a record and 
matter of history.” 
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COLUMBUS. _ Speaking of the 
state-wide survey of Ohio schools 
now under way, the Ohio Teacher 
says:— 

“The school survey is alreadv 
bringing to public attention a good 
many serious deficiencies in our edu- 
cation system. These were assumed 
or believed to exist by many educa- 
tors of the state; but the survey will 
leave no room for doubt about their 
existence in the mind of any one. 
Findings recently published on the 
matter of supervision are significant. 
It is shown that more than twenty- 
three per cent. of the village superin- 
tendents devote less than one-eighth 
of their time to supervision. Half- 
time is given to actual superintend- 


ing of the work of teachers by only: 


eighteen per cent. of the superin- 
tendents in villages, eight per cent. 
in special districts, and fourteen per 
cent. in township districts. Thirty- 
seven per cent. of township, and 
thirty-eight per cent. of special dis- 
trict superintendents give but one- 
eighth of their time in overseeing the 
work of class teachers. It will be in- 
teresting to learn later how large a 
porportion of superintendents. so 
called, are required to devote all their 
time to teaching, leaving no time at 
all for the work of supervision.” 


—_— 


MISSOURI. 


ST... LOWE. Professor C. A. 
Phillios, of the State Normal School 
at Warrensburg was elected presi- 
dent of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting here. The 
association now has more than 5,000 
members, and the meetings are be- 
coming more significant every year. 
Next vear the meeting will probably 
be in St. Joseph from November 11 
to 13. 

The other officers for next year 
are: First vice-president, Superin- 
tendent I. I. Cammack, of Kansas 


_ City; second vice-president, S. AL 


Baker, superintendent in Jefferson 
City; third vice-president, A. R. 
Coburn, superintendent in Chillicothe; 
treasurer, L. W. Rader, principal 
Columbia School, St. Louis (re- 
elected); railroad secretary, J. A. 
Whiteford, superintendent in St. 
Joseph: members executive commit- 
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STUDENT’S 
COMPASS-RULER 


tee, Professor R. H. Emberson, of 
Missouri University, and William P. 
Evans, state superintendent. 


JEFFERSON CITY. In a ruling 
just made by Attorney General 
Barker it is held that unless there is 
a stipulation to the contrary in the 
contract, a teacher in the public 
schools of Missouri is entitled to 
and can enforce payment of salary for 
such time when by board order a 
school is closed on account of con- 
tagious disease existing in the dis- 
trict. 

The opinion was written on re- 
quest of State Superintendent of 
Schools W. P. Evans because of a 
controversy recently waged between 
teachers and the school board of 
Stanberry. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. The Department of 
Education in the State University is 
arranging for a mid-winter short 
course for school superintendents, 
which is sure to be highly serviceable. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. State Superintend- 
ent Cary announced last month the 
appointment of two new inspectors 
for his department:— 

H. N. Goddard comes from the 
department of science in the Super- 
ior normal school to take the posi- 
tion of state high school inspector. 
Mr. Goddard has made a_ splendid 
record in Wisconsin, where he has 
done effective classroom work at 
Carroll College, Oshkosh Normal, 
and Superior Normal. He is espec- 
ially strong in the sciences and will 
assist Inspector Terry with special 
reference to this field. Mr. Goddard 
has a doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

‘Superintendent W. T. Anderson of 
Oconto has been appointed graded 
school inspector and will assist In- 
spectors Hunt and Drewry in this 
field. Mr. Anderson is especially 
well equipped for this office, being 
a graduate of both the Milwaukee 
Normal School and University of 
Wisconsin. He has taught in district, 
graded and ward schools, and for 
five years was superintendent of 


Price,10 Cents each. 
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A HANDY 


“THREE IN ONE” 


This is a high!y polished maple ruler having a 
series of large beveled holes for making circles ona 
blackboard, and a series of smal!) beveled holes for 
making circles on paper. 


You will be surprised to see how easy you can make 
circles with this ruler. 


$1.00 a dozen to one address 


BLACK & ENGLISH 


152 Market Street 


Paterson, N.J. 


Massachusetts Board of Education 
TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BUREAU 


Established by Chapter 731, Acts of 1911. 


Registration Fee, $2.00, No further fees. 


We have had more demand than we can 
supply for commercial teachers; teachers of 
higher grammar grades; teachers of one or 
more years’ experience for all grades at sala~ 


ries of $500-$600. 


For further information address : 


W. 1. HAMILTON 


Ford Building Boston 





Superintendent’s Examination 
Schoo! Superintendent's Certificate 


A public examination of persons wishing to 
obtain the certificate of approval of the Has. 
sachusette Board o. Education for the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Schools. in accord- 
ance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be 
held in Boston, December 26 and 27, 1913. 
For further information, write to Commis- 
spose of Education, Ford Building, Boston, 
ass. 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


and research on special subjects. Essays 
lectures, papers, debates, articles edited an 

prepared. No task too complex and your 
requirements carefully fulfilled. Criticism, 
revision of manuscripts a specialty. Address, 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH of 
THE AUTHORS AGENCY OF 
NEW YORK, BROADWAY 





eS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mase. For beth sexea 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pie 
man, Principal. 
acer RNR aT 
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schools of Door county. He will no 
doubt fill the office with credit to 
himself and to the department. 


MILWAUKEE. _ Safety will be 
taught in Wisconsin graded schools 
in about two months. A law provid- 
ing for this was passed at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature. C. W. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, lil., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


————$$—— 


The Fisk Teachers’ “Agencies BOSTON 
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Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. 
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Price, who is prominent in the Na- 
tional Council for Industrial Safety 
is shaping the course of instruction. 

New Jersey is the only state be- 
sides Wisconsin which has a law 
compelling the teaching of safety. 
All the states, however, are repre- 
sented in the National Council for 
Industrial Safety. The organization 
was completed at @ meeting in New 
York in September. The first meet- 
ing was held in Milwaukee a year 
ago. Mr. Price is director of exhi- 
pits of the council. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Before the Thanks- 
giving recess 20,000 Chicago school 
children will have heard the “per- 
sonal purity” lectures recently 
started in the high schools here. 


KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. The most important 
and most largely attended meeting in 
the history. of the Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association was held here 
early im the month. Constitutional 
changes were passed which will give 
the organization more power and 
character. The attendance was 5,200, 
just a few score more than the record 
established last year. 

State Superintendent Ross woke 
the organization up with a vengeance 
in his address and many of the new 
steps were taken at his suggestion. 
A permanentsalaried secretary is to be 
employed by the association, and he 
will maintain an office at the state 
capitol. It was voted to hold all 


future meetings of the association 
in ‘Topeka. Mr. Ross made a paftic- 
ularly strong plea for larger school 
units in country districts. Free tu- 
ition in all high schools, a re-organ- 
ized system of normal institutes, 
standardization of rural schools and 
accrediting of hich schools under 
authority of the State Board of Edu- 
cation were other suggestions made 
by Mr. Ross. In the resolutions 
these were included and others added 
asking for strong departments and 
schools of agriculture im every 
county, more thorough physical train- 
ing and examinations, free textbooks 
and the appointment of state rural 
school inspectors. 

Another change in the constitution 
establishes a board of thirteen direc- 
tors, one from each of the eight con- 
gressional districts, four past preési- 
dents of the organization and the 
state superintendent. An_ educa- 
tional council is another innovation. 

Superintendent A. Lowther, of 
Emporia was elected president of the 
association. for the coming year. 
Other officers elected were:— 

Vice-president. Miss Hannah Wet- 
rig, superintendent Riley county; 






chairman college section. R. A roc Bang ag tgaae and the Senate sus- 
Schwegler. Kansas University; land S, Ce racket election aay: 
chairman high school section, M. od of S po es ot ee term 
Prunty, Winfield; chairman ’ graded — Rayner must Up... mevali- 
school section, j. Clement, Dodge 
City; chairman rural school section : 
W. J. Miley, superintendent Craw- 
ford county; chairman primary sec- 
tion. Miss Mary Pfeffercorn, Leaven- Ther 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received | 


“The Reorganization of Secondary 
Education.” - Preliminary — state- 
ments by Chairmen of Committees 
of the Conrmission of the N. E. A. 
Bulletin, 1913, No. 41, U. S. Bur- 
eau of Education. “Agriculture 
and Rural Life Day.” Material for 
Its Observance. By Professor E. 
C. Brooks, Trinity College; Dur- 
ham, N. C. Bulletin 48. 

Course of Study for County High 
Schools. Revised edition. Ken- 
tucky Department of Education. 
Bulletin Vol. VI, No. 6. State 
Superintendent Barksdale Hamlett, 
Frankfort. 

State High Schools of Minnesota. 
Report by State Inspector, George 
B. Aiton, 1601 University avenue, 
S. E., Minneapolis. 

L’ Annee Pedagogique. 1912 Bibliog- 
raphy, Paris: Librarie Felix Alcan, 
108, Boulevard Saint Germain. 

Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. Thirty- 
fifth Annual. Report, 1912-13. 
Superintendent Clyde C. Green. 

Middletown, © Connecticut. Fifty 
sixth :Annual Report. Superin- 
tendent W._A. Wheatley. 

Catholic Education Association. Pro- 
ceedings New Orelans Meeting. 
Rey. Francis W. Howard, secre- 
tary-general, 1651 East Main street, 
Columbus, . Ohio. 

Abbot Academy, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts. General Catalog, 1829- 
1913. Miss Bertha Bailey, Princi- 
pal. 

Industrial Work and Co-operative 
Play for Boys and Girls of Adair 
County, Missouri. L.. B. Sipple, 
Kirksville, Missouri, Superinten- 
dent. 

“Vocational Schools.” University 
of New York, Bulletin, No. 542. 
Albany. “Schools of Agriculture, 
Mechanic Arts and Home-mak- 
ing.” Bulletin, No, 543. Prepared 
by Layton S. Hawkins. 

“The New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers’ Association.” A History. 
Superintendent E. W. Butterfield, 
Dover. 

“Home Festivals.”. A Reference 


List on Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving 


and Christmas. Riverside, Califor- 
nia, Public Library, Bulletin 120. 
By mail, 15 cents. 

“The Disinfection of Books.” By 
L. B. Nice, Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, Mass. 

Rural School Number, Normal Jour- 
nal, Millersville. Pennsylvania 
State Normal school, P. M. Har- 
boldt, principal. 

National. Park Seminary, Forest 
Glen, Maryland. Elaborate Cata- 
log. Frederick E. Partington, 
Director. 

West Chester, Pennsylvania. 1912-13 
Report. Superintendent Addison 
L. Jones. 

Michigan High School Oratorical 
Association. Manual. 1913. 





New Conception of Scotch Dialect 


Some years ago the college en- 
trance requirements: in English called 
for the “careful study’ of four or 
five English classics, one of which 
was Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. The 
applicants for admission to a certain 
Pennsylvania college were asked to 
make an estimate of the literary 
value of Burns’ poetry. One ,aspir- 
ant for freshman standing concluded 
his little essay with the following re- 
markable .sentence:, “Burns would of 
been a far greater poet if he had 
not used so much  slang.”—North 
Carolina Education. 








TEACHERS’ AGEACIES. 


The School Bulletin Agency bas been in operation just thirly ¢ and it is sbout t 
publish a handbook with letters from people who tell what her fbink the valre po: ite 
work. pe re it — ponies in the New England Journal of Education (ne of the 
pg oot eg appear in the booklet. We would like to send anyone on request @ copy of 








State Normal »N ‘ 
My OE aE etn School, Plattsburg. N. ¥., August 18, 1918. 


le ratulate you upon thé thirtieth anniversa f th ; f achers’ 
ageeay. © hope you may see another like period. Thaw et ry earn “uh “4 te mony 
yeurs as your agency is old and have m familiar with the skill and judgment 
which you have employed conducting it. You have sent me teachera from time to time 
and [ haye always found that your estimate of a person for a particular plece was unus- 
pnd Sestiantats sas YoGoun meade patation of your agency _— your (wn ability 
recogn ri ns can do best and to . 
May your future be even wore brilliant than 2b er ee et 
youre sincerely, 
George K. Hawkins, Principal, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. V. 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue’ 


Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. oe 


Advises parents about schools. WH. O. PRATT, Mer 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 'zeses,'e co 


Schools, and F 


and FOREIGN superwr Princi Gov- 
ernesses, forevery of Rnstraction; Fecommends good Beboole t parentat Gallen 


or address . 
Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31Uniea Square, Now York, Est. 1888 


men aud women em 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride t, reliab) 
Phone, No advanes fee. be P in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph eg 











with good general education Wanted tor departmen 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleen te Fenae 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and dayne ones itions peyiog s to $70 per’ month. For fur 
- information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & (0. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. C. ing Agencies in aud Atha 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * tic Srocn. Sontag ere 


E SCHERMERHOERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior age t 
people. Freé registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! om cials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 358 Fifth Avenue.New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competemt Teachers. Assi 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. ssists Teachers 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manger. 
81 Chapei St., Albany N.Y. 











TH TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsi ods 
THE PARKER "{A0252* 2: Matton, Wieconin : tencn 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *7259.22>s 4» 
Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business” care 
vised. Interest facts about the business side of your profession. Sent tree. Wertoun 
Office: Spokane, Washington. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 6 Beacon St. . . 
AGENCY 


Boston, llass. 


Ax~VIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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‘to teachers, $1.25. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


BOOKS sy S.S. CURRY, Ph.D, Litt.D. 


** Invaluable to every Public Reader, Teacher, and Speaker.’’ 
There is more of real value in these books than in any that have been published on similar subjects. 


—Arthur Brisbane. 
Of eminent valaue.—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


More than any man of recent years, Dr. Curry has represented sane and scientific methods in the train- 


ing of tha speaking, voice. 


‘ . . In Haryard, Yale, Boston University, Newton Theological Institution, 
and his Own School of Expression in Boston, he has educated preachers, public readers, and, above all, 
teachers. There are few American teachers of what used to be called ‘‘elocution.”’ 


and now is better 


known as ‘expression’ or simply '‘public speaking.’ who have not been in his classes and who will not 
testify to the soundness of his methods and to his aliost fanatical devotion to ideals in his art.—Dean 


Shailer Mathews, D. D . of the University of Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS FOR JUNIOR STUDENTS 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


A method of imaproving speech and reading by 
studying voice conditions and modulations in union 
with their causes in thinkingand feeling. Founded 
upon the action of the mind, and appealing strongly 
both to the imagination and the reason. Each step 
thoroughly aiscussed and illustrated by extracts, 
320 pages. 

I like it. It is full of inspiration.—Denis A. Mc- 
Carthy, pet, editor, lecturer. 


LITTLE CLASSICS FOR ORAL ENGLISH 

With initiative steps in vocal training and read- 
ing. 177 problems; numerous suggestions on 
methods of teaching in footnotes, 567 selections (308 
complete) from 336 authors. 384 pages. Designed 
for use ia Grammar, High, Norma! and Secondary 
Schools, and special classes. Either ‘‘Spoken Eng- 
lish” er ‘*Little Classics’ may be used alone, both 
miy be used together, or the student may use one 
and the teacher the other. Price: $1.25, postpaid; 
introductory to teachers, $1.10, postpaid; special 
tates ia class lots. 

{am usiag it (Little Classics for Oral English) in 
two classes and believe it is the most satisfactory 
text that I have used. The students get easily 
the principles from your questions and problems. 
—Etlva M. Fornerook, State Normal School, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
FOUNDATIONS OF EXPRESSION, . 


Fundamentals ofa psychological method of train- 
ing voice, body and mind and of teaching speaking 
pee reading. 236 problems; 411 choice passages. 
A thorough and practical text-book for school and 
college, and for privatestudy. $125; to teachers, 
$1.10, postpaid. 3 

It means the opening of a new door to’ me by the 
master of the garden.—Frank Putnam. 

Mastery of the subject and wealth of illustration 
are manifest in all your treatment of the subject. 
Should prove a treasure to any man who cares 
for effective public speaking. — Professor L. O. 
Brastow, Yale. 


MIND AND VOICE. 


Principles and methods in vocal training. $1.50; 
A work of vital importance to 
every one interested in improving the qualities of 
the voice and‘in correcting slovenly speech. 

It is indeed a masterly and stimulating work. 
—Amos R. Wells, editor Christian Werid. 

Masterful in its-treatment. This is a distinctly sci- 
entific approach to the subject, which he treats in 
a genuinely artistic manner.—Journal of Education. 


LESSONS IN VOCAL EXPRESSION, 

The expressive modulations of the voice deve- 
loped by studying and training the voice and mind 
in relation to each other. Eighty-six definite prob- 
lems. $1.25; to teachers, $1.10, postpaid. 

It ought to do away with the artificial and mech- 
anical styles of teaching —Henry W. Smith,. A. M.. 
Professor of Elocution, Princeton University 








FOR ADVANCED WORK. 


IMAGINATION AND DRAMATIC 
INSTINCT, 


Fanction of the imagination and assimilation in 
the vocal interpretation of literature and speaking, 
$1.50; to teachers, $1.20, postpaid. 

- « . Too much stress can hardly be laid on the 
author's ground principle, that where a method 
aims to regulate the modulation of the voice by 
rules, then inconsistencies and lack of organic co- 
herence begin to take the place of that sense of life 
which lies at the heart of every true product of art. 
On the contrary, where vocal expression is studied 
as a manifestation of the processes of thinking, there 
results the truer energy of the student’s powers and 
the more natural unity of thecomplex elements of 
his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in ‘‘The Out- 


-look.”’ 


BROWNING AND THE DRAMATIC 
MONOLOGUE 


Nature and peculiarities of Browning's poetry, 
How to understand Browning. The principles in- 
volved in rendering the monologue. An introduc- 


-tionto Browaing, and to dramatic platform art. By 


S. §. Carry. Litt. D., $1.25; to teachers, $1.10, 
postpaid. 

It seems to me to attack the central difficulty in 
understanding and reading Robert Browning's 
poetry... Itopens a wide «oor to the greatest 
poetry of the modern age.—The Kev. John R. Gow, 
President of the Boston 3rowning Society. 

A scholarly and thoroughly readable introduction 
to Browning's poetry and dramatic platform art, 
which should be read by every lover of Browning. 
—Wvman’'s Home Journal. 


CLASSICS FOR VOCAL EXPRESSION. 


Gems from the best authors for vocal training and 
interpretation. In use in the foremost high 
schools and colleges. $1.25; to teachers, $1.10, 
postpaid. 

The book is so comprehensive in itsscope and 
so detinite in its purpose that it is easily the best 
book of its kind.—Teachers’ World. 


FOR THOSE WHO CARE TO GO MORE DEEPLY 
INTO THE NATURE OF TRAINING FOR 
SPEECH AND ACTION. 


PROVINCE OF EXPRESSION 


Principles and methods of developing delivery. 
An introduction to the study of the natural lan- . 
guages, and their relation to art and development. 
$1.50; to teachers, $1.20, postpaid. 

A book of rare significance and value, not only to 
teachers of the vocal arts. but also to all students 
of fundamenta] pedogogical principle. In its field 
Iknow of no work presenting in an equally happy 
combination philosophic insight, scientific breadth, 
moral loftiness of tone, and literary felicity of ex- 
position.—William F. Warren, D. D., LL. D., of 
Boston University. 
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